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SWIMMING. 
PRACTICAL INFORMATION FOR LADIES. 


UR boys and girls, as a general rule, pick up 

a knowledge of swimming very much as 
they can; yet to the American, living in a land 
intersected by rivers and lakes, and inheriting 
through his race the love of water and the love 
of travel, the art commends itself as the most 
prudent and necessary of precautions. 

These considerations apply to women as well 
as to men; both run equal risks with regard to 
water, and both are equally capable of making 
the element subject to their skill, for it is by no 
means the strong who swim the best. Truths so 
self-evident are not strengthened by iteration, 
and we shall confine. ourselves to those practical 
directions which will be of real value to tyros in 
the water. 








Fig. 1.—Lapy’s Monair 
Duster. 
For description see Supplement. 


Place, Time, Dress,—Salt-water. being much 
more buoyant than fresh-water, the: sea is the 
best school for the swimmer.’ A ship coming out 
of salt-water into fresh sinks pereeptibly; in- 
deed, the difference is nearly equal to the weight 
of salt held in solution. But it must be regard- 
ed as only preparatory to fresh-water swimming, 
which is more likely to be generally practicable 
and useful, A bottom of hard sand or smooth 
rock is the best: shells cut the feet, and broken 
rocks are apt to hide crabs, lobsters, ete, Float- 
ing weeds and quicksands should always be 
avoided. 

The time must be regulated very much by the 
swimmer’s physical peculiarities, though certain 
circumstances apply with equal force toall. Nev- 
er go into the water if the slightest fear or dis- 
inclination is felt; even expert swimmers have 
these moments of instinctive repulsion, and they 
should never be disregarded. Swimming when 





Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt FROM 
8 To 10 Years OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 





hungry, or after a full meal, or when the body is 
chilled or exhausted, or when the water itself is 
very cold, is more apt to be dangerous than ben- 
eficial. It is worth remembering that at ebb tide 
the water is often six to eight degrees colder than 
at high tide. When the atmosphere is about 
80° and the water 70°, the conditions of air and 
water are at their best. 

In former years the swimming dress was sim- 
ply a straight flannel garment, tied round the 
neck with a tape, and destitute of any particle of 
grace or beauty. The pretty and picturesque 
suits. of the present day are sufficient of them- 
selves to tempt young ladies to a graceful famil- 
iarity with the element for which they are in- 
tended. And it is a great advantage to learn 
swimming in a costume somewhat approaching 
our ordinary. one; for if the art is to be of use 
in emergencies of travel or accident, it is well to 
know how to manage clothing in the water. 





Fig. 3.—Srrirep and PompaDour 
Gauze Dress. 


For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 4.—Tounte anp Lace 
MantTLx. 
For description see Supplement. 
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The Movements of swimming are best acquired 
in the company of an expert, who can enforce 
precept by example, and give practical illustra- 
tion of the theories of propulsion. Wade togeth- 
er into the water until it touches the neck ; then 
while the teacher directs eve ry movement, let her 
also place her hand beneath the pupil’s chest, 
withdrawing the support gradually and imper- 
ceptibly. Always at first swim to the shore. It 
is. the first instinct of a learner to try and touch 
bottom, but this habit must be avoided from the 
beginning. 

Many who find horizontal swimming impossi- 
ble at first, can very readily learn to float n the 
back, which is the easiest of all positions, and 
when acquired, it gives the confidence which 
comes from a knowledge that at least one can 
prevent herself from sinking. But except for 
beginners, or as a “ rest” for a swimmer long in 
deep water, it is not a desirable method. For 








Fig. 5.—Woo.ien Travetiine Dress, 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No, IIL, Figs, 7-22, 
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swimming on the back is very like walking blind- 
fold on land: we can see neither before nor be- 
hind us, to the right nor to the left, and a col- 
lision with other swimmers or with floating timber 
is quite within dangerous probability. 

If a skilled companion is not always available, 
excellent practice can be made with a plank. 
Get a piece of light wood three or four feet long, 
two feet wide, and two inches thick; rest the 
chin on one end, using the arms carefully so as 
to prevent the support escaping beyond reach. 
The plank method is a safeguard in any sudden 
attack of fear or cramp, and it allows the learner 
to practice with facility the different motions, 
which are, indeed, greatly aided by the momen- 
tum of the plank. In a small depth of water it 
is one of the best and safest modes of practice. 

Cork jackets, swimming belts, and all such me- 
chanical aids should be absolutely avoided. They 
give a false confidence, and a false position, they 
confine the arms too much, and are very apt to slip 
down too low, in which case they might keep the 
head under water a fatally long time. It is with 
swimming as with other things in life: if we would 
excel, we must depend on our own exertions. 

If no good teacher is available, an excellent 
substitute as to the peculiar motions of swim- 
ming is a common frog. Put one in water, and 


* note carefully its slow, deliberate movements; a 


slavish copy of them would make an admirable 
swimmer. 

The Head should be at least four inches out 
of the water. Remember that it is the shortness 
of the human neck, and the difficulty of keeping 
the mouth out of the water, which make men so 
much more helpless than animals in this element. 

The Hands are the support of the head ; that is 
their office; for the body is mainly propelled by 
the feet, which are admirably adapted for that pur- 
pose. Take great care not to part the hands im- 
mediately after a stroke, but keep them together at 
full stretch, in front of the chest, at least one second. 

Young swimmers are apt to think that the quick- 
er they work the hands and feet, the greater will 
be the progress they make. They are much mis- 
taken. If the hands are parted before the body 
has lost the momentum of its last movement, 
they are a hinderance, for as soon as they part, 
the body is brought to a stand-still, Work the 
hands about four inches below the surface; if 
they are deeper, water gets into the mouth, and 
the head is not sufficiently supported. Rising at 
every stroke—breasting, as it is called—is both 
very tiresome and very inelegant: the best swim- 
mers take long, slow strokes, and never give way 
to flurry or hurry of any kind. 

The Lower Limbs have three distinct motions, 
which are easily learned if the pupil remembers 
that their every movement when in the water 
should be from the knees rather than with them. 
All propulsion in water is best effected in curves ; 
thus the arms and hands of the swimmer form 
a kind of oar, the hands being kept slightly hol- 
lowed (as one would hold them to drink from), 
forming the paddle portion. Their movement is 
a semicircle, working inward, while the feet form 
as nearly as possible another semicircle, working 
outward. 

Motion in the water should be as straight as 
possible, the breath being drawn in as the swim- 
mer rises, and sent out as he sinks. Deep swim- 
ming-—which is caused by drawing the knees too 
much under the body—is very bad swimming. It 
is the boast of the Harrow and Eton boys that they 
can swim in twelve inches of water, and that their 
motions are so high and light that their chests 
would touch the ground before their feet or knees. 

In Descending into water, bend the head till the 
chin touches the breast, and curve the back in 
the same direction. In ascending, hold back the 
head, and hollow the back. Swimming under wa- 
ter is amazingly easy—simply bending the head 
or body up or down, right or left, is sufficient ; 
and with a little practice the movements are made 
almost unconsciously, as if the instinct only direct- 
ed them. It must be borne in mind, however, that 
frequent diving is bad for the sight. 

The Dangers of swimming are principally cramp 
and weeds. Now it ought to be more generally 
known that in the disability to bear pain lies the 
great danger of cramp. The swimmer ought to 
be able to disregard the agony, and force herself 
to use the cramped muscle. It will do the muscle 
no harm, and perhaps save her life. But suppos- 
ing she is not able to bear the pain, cramp seldom 
attacks more than one limb, and she is a poor 
swimmer who can not support herself for some 
time on three. If it attack the muscle of the 
arm, float on the back; if it attack one or both 
legs, turn also on the back, and swim by paddling 
with the arms alone. This is called the canoe 
stroke, and ought to be learned by all who ven- 
ture far from land. People are drowned by an 
attack of cramp because an attack of terror 
comes with it; the swimmer in her pain loses all 
presence of mind, shrieks piteously, and throws 
her arms about her head—the very surest way to 
send her to the bottom. 

Weeds are, under all circumstances, to be avoid- 
ed. Give any water that has a suspicion of them 
a very wide berth ; but if such a danger has in any 
way been incurred, swim with the stream, and if, 
in spite of all, entanglement takes place, remember 
that life depends upon perfect coolness and self- 
possession. There is no use in wasting time and 
strength in endeavoring to get free from the sur- 
face; dive, and break the weeds off by the roots, 
or if this is impossible, direct every energy to 
keeping afloat until assistance comes. This is a 
danger, however, easily avoided by an observant 
swimmer, unless he floats on his back into such 
treacherous water. 

There is a periodical cry for sufficient protec- 
tion to bathers at watering-places, but how much 


better it would be if bathers learned how to take 


care of themselves! This would be no difficult 
matter, for swimming is an accomplishment learn- 
ed in a week or two, and when once acquired, 
never likely to be forgotten. 





GOLDEN-RODS AND ASTERS. 
CATSKILLS. 


Ou, weary stretch September's yellow days! 
The frost has curled the edges 
Of all the leaves; I’m but a leaf myself, 
Caught on the stony ledges 
Of these dark mountains. Woe! tor summer fied, 
Enshrouded in disasters, 
And woe! for me—I mourn my idy] dead, 
"Mid golden-rods and asters. 


Oh, grandly rise the mountain’s mighty peaks— 
Yet comfort ‘tis but scanty 

To sit beneath and brood on happier days— 
“Nessun dolore”—Dante. 

Ah! now I feel that Darwin is the sage— 
We're naught but protoplasters ; 

And biolism shall my hours engage 
"Mid golden-rods and asters. 


Like “‘ Mariana” in the grange, I am, 
Only it isn’t moated ; 

A living, breathing ‘In Memoriam ;” 
“ Elaine,” unsung, unnoted ; 

A “Lady of Shalott”—but why revive 
These harrowing contrasters ? 

They're Tennysonian, but Z’m alive, 

"Mid golden-rods and asters. 


All flesh is grass, the ancient prophet said ; 
While I agree, perchance it 
Is not well known how doubly, trebly grass 
The flesh of Narragansett! 
Trust, trust no blonde mustache—the warning strict is 
(Though memory overmasters 
My weeping eyes)—or you'll be left, ve victis, 
"Mid golden-rods and asters! 
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THE ONLY CHILD. 


F there are some things to the advantage 
of the only child, there are others equal- 
ly to her disadvantage. If she can monop- 
olize all the love of her relatives, all their 
solicitude, and finally fall heir to all their 
hoard, yet she loses the companionship of 
sisters and brothers, the pleasure of sharing 
with them the interchange of confidences, 
the long talks over the first ball or the 
first proposal, consultations about Christ- 
mas presents, little quarrels, and great rec- 
onciliations. If she has no elder sister to 
tyrannize over her, she has no younger one 
to send on her errands, to admire and wor- 
ship her. Who, in fact, is there like a sis- 
ter—unless it be a brother—to supplement 
one’s good sense with her own, to give 
wholesome advice about the arrangement 
of one’s hair, the looping of one’s over-skirt, 
the color of one’s ribbons, and of whose sin- 
cerity one may be absolutely certain when 
she praises beauty or behavior, however she 
may errin judgment. Mothers and aunts do 
not sympathize so intimately in the pleas- 
ant follies and dreams of the younger gen- 
eration, perhaps; but a sister is always at 
hand to discuss one’s lovers and prospects, 
to interest herself and further one’s under- 
takings, to bear witness to triumphs, and to 
console in defeats, ali of which may appear 
frivoious to older minds, burdened with re- 
alistic views of life, and who have, perhaps, 
discovered that the colors of youth are not 
fast. Divided pleasures are twice enjoyed, 
as griefs shared are half assuaged. The 
only child, to be sure, even in families of 
merely average means, possesses the roses 
and lilies of life such as grow within the 
reach of her parents; she wears finer clothes 
than the children who have brothers and 
sisters beside them; she enjoys opportuni- 
ties which must be denied to them, and in- 
dulgences they never dream of; but she 
would often exchange them all for a sister 
with whom she could talk over “things” 
after the lights are out, from whom she 
could accept even rebuke with confidence 
in the intention—a second self in whom 
she could be interested, whose affairs would 
take her out of herself, whose graces would 
be an example. But the world is not all a 
land flowing with milk and honey, even to 
the only child. When parents fall ill, the 
burden and responsibility of the sick-room 
come upon her; as she took her pleasure 
undivided, so she must bear her sorrows 
and discomforts alone; and when poverty 
arrives, the only child must fight the wolf 
from the door single-handed, without aid 
or co-operation from any as deeply interest- 
ed as herself in the conflict. 





THE SUMMER BOARDER. 


HE Summer Boarder is something that 

may be considered indigenous to North 
America. It is true that a pale and thin 
variety of her race is known in other lands; 
but that bears about the same relation to 
her as the poorest pond-lily bears to the 
Victoria Regia. We speak of her in the 
feminine, as that is the way in which clas- 
sification may be made decidedly, the male 
variety seldom doing more than one-seventh 
of the boarding, if so much. 

In Europe she sometimes may be found en- 
joying a brief blossoming at Margate, Dieppe, 
Carlsbad, and the like; but her true habi- 
tat is North America, where, to eschew fur- 
ther metaphor, she closes her own home for 
months together, retires to the home of 
somebody else, by river, hill, or sea, for- 
swears labor, wears nice clothes, and does 
fancy-work and reads novels. 

We have no fault to find with the Sum- 
mer Boarder per se; on the contrary, we 
commend her good sense in taking herself 
and her children away from all the comforts 
and conveniences of home for the sake of 
change and pure and fresh air. We men- 
tion her as a rather curious development of 
our especial civilization. In England, for 
example, those who have a corresponding 
education and refinement with that of the 
greater number of our summer boarders, 
have a country house as well as one in the 
city, and the means with which to keep it 
up; when they move, it is from one to the 
other, and the art of boarding is an art they 
never know. But in the United States one 
house is all that the majority of citizens can 
ever own—luckier than most, in fact, if they 
own that in fee, and are not dependent on 
the whims of a landlord ; and it is necessary 
that that home should be where the liveli- 
hood is made, and that, of course, is usually 
in the crowded centres, the farming people 
receiving the summer boarders, and leav- 
ing their own homes only in winter, if even 
then, the coming and going of the boarders 
making change enough for them. 

But the city resident—tired of hot bricks 
and hot air, of dust, street cars, hand-or- 
gans, decaying skins of fruit, the opposite 
house—feels it a cruelty and almost a deg- 
radation, if, for some little while, all that can 
not be put behind, and a season of summer 
life be enjoyed which in its turn shall tire, 
and so give fresh zest to home. 

To be sure, the husband and father must 
be left to skirmish for himself; but one en- 
dures that with the equanimity with which 
he himself seems to endure it, as he makes 
himself tolerably comfortable in his own 
way, and appears to enjoy his poor little 
Saturday night’s outing as much as his wife 
and daughters do their whole week, know- 
ing, perhaps, that if the change is vital to 
the health of the tired wife and mother, it 
is better for him in the long-run that her 
health should be cared for and her life saved 
to him; or perhaps, on the other hand, tak- 
ing his ease in his solitude on the same prin- 
ciple as the man who went to the war for 
the sake of peace. 

It must be confessed that there are in- 
stances of the Summer Boarder where ill 
health and debility, or even a fear of it, are 
no elements of the situation, but where the 
moving causes of the deserted home are 
merely a love of variety and excitement, 
and the desire to go because others go, and 
because it is pleasanter to sit on.a piazza 
and do nothing in hot weather than to dust 
and “stir round the house” at home. And 
contemplating such cases, one’s sympathies 
can not but stay with the forlorn head of 
the house, camping out in one room, and 
getting his sustenance where he can find it, 
while earning, in that bitter sort of life, 
not only the support but the pleasures and 
gayeties of the rest of the family who are so 
selfish as to allow it—selfish if it is unne- 
cessary. Yet, if he did but know it, and 
could but do it, the act of dropping his work 
and its cares for a short period, even if it 
lost money, would be of immense benefit to 
him, and furnish some justification to them. 

For of course change is good for all. We 
need to get away from ourselves and our 
familiar surroundings in order to see our- 
selves, as it were, from the outside; the 
wheel gets into ruts in travelling the same 
road too long, the sword rusts there that 
never leaves the scabbard, and water that 
does not run grows stagnant and full of dis- 
ease. With this fact—the vital virtues of 
occasional change—the Summer Boarder is 
acquainted, and so, in securing change, she 
secures the greatest good within her reach ; 
and if it is sometimes in the company of 
her familiar friends, it is as often in that of 
those who are one social grade above her, 
if one may use the phrase in our form of so- 
ciety, so that, in such case, her boarding is 
a kind of climbing which she turns to ac- 
count in the winter. Meanwhile the board- 
ing life is a kind of perpetual visiting, with 
independence thrown in; every hour brings 
its peculiar pleasures, if they are only the 





pleasnres of lounging and idleness—pleas- 
ures that apparently strike a balance with 
the little uncomfortable rooms and the ab- 
sence of lovely objects in thee, the pres- 
ence of nasty drains and mosquitoes and 
flies, the tough beef, the tyranny of the 
laws of the farm-house, where one is al- 
ways given to understand that boarders are 
taken as a favor and a necessary nuisance. 
For those boarding-places are not universal 
where one sits on glorified verandas above 
the clouds, or on the edge of the spray of 
the surge, or in the midst of meadow levels, 
with nothing to regret and everything to 
enjoy in neatness, sweetness, and comfort 
of the body, as well as in the delight of the 
soul’s love of beauty. 

But whether it is in the development of 
selfishness, of indolence, of social aspiring, 
of love of pleasure, or of search for health, it 
is fortunate that the Summer Boarder has 
established herself permanently among us. 
She is the source of much comfort, bought 
with the money she spends, of many refine- 
ments, and assuredly of the city fashions, 
to those where she sojourns; she does her 
work in leavening the mass, and she brings 
health and strength into the life of the city 
winter, rounded muscle and ruddy cheeks 
on her children, and a knowledge of nature 
they could never have from books; while 
the husband and father, if his share of the 
summer pleasure has been small, knows at 
least the value of what he finds it so good 
to have at home again. 





AT THE SEA-SIDE. 


CERTAIN class of idle people go to the 

sea-side every year when summer has 
come to a fervent heat, because, it may be, 
they have villas there, because it is the 
fashion, because, too, it is pleasant, because 
they must go somewhere. Another class 
go there on account of ill health or fatigue, 
and for the sake of the iodine and ozone 
that their systems need. But still another 
class go there for the purpose of entering 
into communion with one of the great ele- 
mental forces of nature, for an enlargement 
of the soul, as it were, feeling as if the sea 
were as visible revelation of creative power 
as the unapproachable sun. 

“T will go down to the great sea-mother, 

Mother and lover of men, the sea,” 

says the poet; and they also go down to the 

great sea-mother, saying with him, 

“ But thou, thou art sure, thou art older than earth; 
Thou art strong for death, and fruitful of birth ; 
Thy depths conceal, and thy gulfs discover ; 

From the first thou wert; in the end thou art.” 
Neither mighty mountains nor the pleasant 
landscapes of farm fields and river-banks 
yield the great sense of rest to weary soul 
and body that the sea view does. Mount- 
ains may lift and delight with their mar- 
vellous majesty and beauty; the soft dis- 
tances and rich tints of russet, red, and em- 
erald meadow-lands may satisfy the quiet 
hour; but nothing exceeds the vast repose 
the ocean seems to give to those who sit 
down beside his rocky and sandy barriers, 
and let him weave his awful spell about 
them. There is rest in the immeasurable 
surface over which the eye passes in pene- 
trating the depths of the unknown horizons 
massed in the line of ineffable azure where 
sea and sky meet; rest in the boundless 
heaven that arches over it all, as if from 
world to world. Before one stretches in- 
finity ; the soul spreads wings and dreams 
there as the halcyon broods on the water; 
one drowns one’s cares there plummet-deep ; 
and one’s spiritual nature rises from that 
touch of the great deeps washed and re- 
freshed, and ready for new combats. 

The instincts of beauty, too, are nurtured 
by the sea in as great measure as the fac- 
ulties are rested, where in sight of immen- 
sity they cease to struggle for petty ends. 
Sunrise and sunset and the play of moon- 
beams, storms and calms, and the ceaseless 
roll of surf and foam bows, all make per- 
petually changing pictures. It is food to 
the finer senses to wake day by day to such 
scenes as one can not help having set be- 
fore the eyes at the sea-side; as, for in- 
stance, where 
“ Amid the rosy fog stole in and out 

The little boat; the rower dipped his oar, 

Gleaming with liquid gold; and all about 


The red-sailed ships went swimming from the 
shore. 


“ Against the canvas, moving to and fro, 
The dark forms of the fishermen were seen ; 

Around the prow long wreaths of golden glow 

Rippled and faded ’mid the wavy green.” 

The great artists of all arts have never 
failed to recognize the wonders of the deeps. 
Painters may be said, for all the grandeur 
they have attained on their canvases, yet 
to have fallen short of perfect success, per- 
haps, in reproducing them. Such a musi- 
cian as MENDELSSOHN, in his Scotch sym- 
phony, where one hears the lapping of the 
waves round Fingal’s Cave, has brought 
its murmur and ripple into the measured 
beat of tune. But poets better than all the 
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rest have told its story and repeated its 
glory. No chime of music, no touch of pen- 
cil, can equal the force and splendor of By- 
RON’s lines, which swing with the very 
swing of the surge; can rival the gentler 
charm of those of Barry Cornwall, who 
revelled in the romance of the sea; and 
WorpswortH caught the organ chant it- 
self of the surf upon the shore. HOMER 
and Vireuw. and Horacs, and the Biblical 
poets too, all sang the sea in as sounding 
phrase as the moderns; but the sea that 
any of these knew, when compared with 
the tempestuous waters of the navigators 
who opened them ages after these poets 
were dust, was but a summer lake. It is 
true, of course, that storms now and then 
tore up the placidness of this summer lake, 
storms with force enough to wreck St. 
Pau, to make Homer talk of mariners 
“tortured by winter’s storms, and tossed on 
a tumultuous sea;” but we all know what 
the blue Aigean and the tideless Mediterra- 
nean are beside the middle Atlantic swell 
wher a hurricane sweeps through it, or the 
Indian Ocean depths ripped up by the blast 
of the cyclone; and it is doubtful if any 
freak of light and shade on their inland 
seas approached or now approaches the 
loveliness of the “ multitudinous seas incar- 
nadine” in the Caribbean waters. 

Orators, too, have known how to roll out 
periods full of its resounding tones, and 
there was an oration of Rurus CHoaTEr’s 
upon the subject of the sea, which those who 
were so fortunate as to hear it pronounce a 
masterpiece, but which, as it has long since 
been lost, must now always give us, in hear- 
ing of it, that same consciousness of untold 
pleasures which we have from such pieces 
of music as the “ Songs without Words.” 

To those who are dwellers by the sea no 
charm of inland or city life repays the ab- 
sence of the great element and all the wa- 
ter life, which is like life on another plan- 
et. They miss something out of their days 
and nights—the great companionship, the 
mighty murmur. We all remember reading 
XENOPHON’s famous passage concerning the 
raptures and shouts.of the Greeks, “ Thalat- 
ta! thalatta!” when, on their homeward 
route, they climbed the hill and saw the old 
familiar glimmer. “Assoon asthe men who 
were in the van-guard ascended the mount- 
ain and saw the sea, they gave a great shout, 
which when XENOPHON and those in the 
rear heard, they concluded that some other 
enemies attacked them in front...... The noise 
still increasing as they came nearer, and the 
men, as fast as they came up, running to 
those who still continued shouting, their 
cries swelled with their numbers, so that 
XENOPHON, thinking that something more 
than ordinary had happened, mounted on 
horseback, and taking with him Lysius and 
his horse, rode up to their assistance; and 
presently they heard the soldiers calling out, 
‘The sea! the sea!’ and cheering one anoth- 
er. At this they all set a-running, the rear- 
guard as well as the rest, and the beasts of 
burden and horses were driven forward. 
When they were all come up to the top of 
the mountain they embraced one another, 
and also their generals and captains, with 
tears in their eyes; and immediately the 
men, by whose order it is not known, bring- 
ing together a great many stones, made a 
large mount, upon which they placed a great 
quantity of shields made of raw ox-hides, 

staves, and bucklers, taken from the enemy.” 
It was not because they were Greeks, and 
so born to beauty as a heritage, and all its 
full appreciation, that the sea was so dear 
to these soldiers, but because to them that 
sea represented home, and so all that made 
home dear to those whose every association 
was connected with it, and much of whose 
life was perhaps passed upon it. It is pos- 
sible that the dwellers by the sea know as 
much, if not more, of the secrets and possi- 
bilities of the main as those whose lives are 
spent upon its billows. They know its 
changes, its lights and colors, and all its 
aspects ; its various sounds upon the shore ; 
the lisping of its slumber in the king’s cham- 
bers, as those caves lying between headland 
and headland used to be styled, better than 
those who are more accustomed to what ANNE 
WHITNEY calls the “unrelated strength” of 
its mid-seas; and they can say of it with 
THOREAU: 
“The middle sea contains no crimson dulse, 
Its deeper waves cast up no pearls to view; 

Along the shore my hand is on its pulse, 

And I converse with many a shipwrecked crew.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


AUTUMN SILKS, 


QVHE new silks to be worn during the early au- 

tumn and winter are brocaded stripes of two 
or three contrasting colors, and also small armure 
figures set in precise rows. Many of the armure 
silks are partly velvet, while others are plush, the 
figures being long raised pile on a silk or satin 
ground of the same color. This is especially 
handsome in black, prune, gray, and quaint blue 
shades. The striped silks have arabesque fig- 
ures in graceful curves of a dark color on a light- 


er ground, as gendarme blue on old gold, prune 
on pale rose or pink, cardinal on cream-color, 
The stripes are about an inch wide, and are sep- 
arated by the merest pencil line of twilled satin. 
These figured silks are to serve as at present for 
parts of costumes that have plain silk or satin 
for their foundation. The arabesques or armure 
velvets will form the scarf panier which is to 
drape the hips of basques and polonaises, and it 
may form the entire front breadth of the skirt, 
or serve as two lapped panels down each side, or 
else it may be cut in from three to six bias pieces 
that extend the entire length of the front of the 
skirt. A double box-pleat of silk will be arranged 
between the bias lengthwise bands. 


BLACK SILK SUITS FOR AUTUMN, 


The furnishing houses are spending the sum- 
mer months in making up silk and wool suits for 
early autumn, The designs are French, and are 
copies of the models leading French dress-makers 
furnish for their best customers, A great many 
black silk suits are being made, as these are sta- 
ple suits, and remain in favor no matter what 
novelties are introduced later. Three or four 
different fabrics enter into each of these black 
costumes ; first, there is the lustrous black gros 
grain of heavy cord for the principal part; sec- 
ond, the armure or arabesque velvet for paniers, 
panels, or other garniture; third, the inexpensive 
silk for the lower skirt where it is concealed by 
the oyer-dress; and finally, some plain satin for 
pipings and for facings. 

Two styles of making these dresses are shown ; 
that which, is considered most dressy has the 
panier polonaise for the over-dress, while that 
which is most suitable for all occasions has a 
basque and a trimmed skirt. There are various 
arrangements of the panier polonaise, but that 
which meets with most favor at present, because 
it has so many new features, has the long fronts 
rounded away from a velvet vest to make bouf- 
fant folds on the hips, and its ends are gath- 
ered up in the back beneath a graceful basque. 
Two long breadths of silk are then added behind 
under the basque, and these are bunched up to 
make the back sufficiently bouffant. The vest of 
armure velvet comes to a sharp point in front 
just where the silk paniers begin. The short 
round skirt has the front and the narrow side 
gore formed of alternate stripes of armure vel- 
vet and box-pleatings of silk that extend from 
the belt to the foot; six of éach of these stripes 
is a favorite number. Sometimes these stripes 
fall on a narrow box-pleating at the foot; the 
back breadths are trimmed with a deep box- 
pleated flounce of straight silk. The fronts of 
the panier polonaise are edged with rich fringe, 
such as the smooth chenille fringe known as seal- 
skin fringe, and tassels of crimped silk tape. 

The second design has a basque of simple 
shape, on which is set a panier scarf of figured 
velvet, which gives it a very dressy effect. The 
details of these suits are noted carefully for the 
benefit of correspondents who have asked sug- 
gestions for emodelling last season’s dresses, 
and for making new ones in anticipation of the 
time for wearing them. The silk basque is round, 
medium long, has two darts in front, and a short 
side form in the back, beginning in the armhole. 
The side forms and the two mitldle forms of the 
back are of the same width at the waist line. 
The panier effect is given by a broad piece of 
figured velvet laid upon the skirt ofthe basque. 
It begins in a point at the end of the front of the 
basque, ascends sharply on the hips, and is wid- 
ened so rapidly that it forms four deep pleats on 
the hips, and these terminate by being sewed in 
the seams which join the side forms to the mid- 
dle forms of the back. The middle forms are 
left quite plain, being merely piped on the edge 
with satin, and ornamented higher up with a vo- 
luminous bow of satin ribbon. There are also 
strings underneath the basque, beginning in the 
seams where the panier scarf ends, and tied back 
tightly to hold the panier fullness in place. On 
the bosom of the basque is a velvet revers placed 
straight down each side of the hem, beginning in 
a point at the collar and widening to three or 
four inches just above the darts. Bows of black 
satin ribbon and either satin or velvet buttons 
fasten the front. 

The lower skirt is next considered. This con- 
sists of four breadths of silk, and is short enough 
to escape the ground all around. The front gore 
and that on each side should be made the entire 
width of the silk at the bottom, »nd be only 
slightly sloped at the top. The b vk breadth is 
the whole width, and has, besides, a small piece 
joined to each side at the bottom. There is a 
drawing-string not far below the belt across the 
back ta mass the gathers behind, but this is not 
drawn tight enough to give the clinging effect for 
which it was first used. In many dresses this 
lower skirt is made of black silk that is sold at 
$1 a yard, as it is entirely concealed by the richer 
goods of the over-skirt, but in the greater num- 
ber the front breadth is exposed, and must there- 
fore be of the best silk. To accompany the 
basque just described a flounce is used of straight 
silk ten inches deep laid in a cluster of seven 
knife pleats, with a box pleat of either silk or 
velvet between. The over-skirt does not cover 
the plain silk front breadth. On each side it 
forms two panels of the figured velvet, each fin- 
ished separately, and joined by bows of satin rib- 
bon. These panels are straight, and are piped 
all around with satin; the front panels are three 
inches shorter than those just beyond them, and 
the lower ends are finished with fringe. The 
back drapery is of silk, cut full and straight, 
simply hemmed, and bunched up irregularly. 
The over-skirt and lower skirt are attached per- 
manently to one belt, and are put on as one gar- 
“ment. 


‘HOW TQ BRIGHTEN BLACK SILK DRESSES. 
To brighten ‘up black silk suits for young la- 








the summer, and will re-appear in winter dresses. 
The gayest design is the Scotch plaid trimmings 
of velvet in regular clan tartan patterns, that 
form paniers, borders, vests, a wide belt, cuffs, 
and collar. The gay Stuart and Rob Roy plaids 
that have a great deal of red and yellow are liked 
by brunettes, while the blue and green mixed 
plaids are used by blondes. Dresses made for 
less youthful ladies have the trimmings of soft 
twilled silks, brocaded in Persian patterns of 
many rich colors and of most intricate designs. 
As these silks are soft, they make graceful full 
draperies, such as shirred vests, or surplice scarfs, 
or the new shirred guimpes that are inserted like 
plastrons in squares or in points. The only over- 
skirt then consists of a short wrinkled apron of 
the gay silk that is in full paniers on the sides, 
and is tied behind in a puffed bow, or else a flat 
sash with long ends. If this leaves a long plain 
front of the lower skirt uncovered, it is no mat- 
ter, as all that is- required by style is a simple 
border flounce, or else a cluster of narrow frills 
massed at the bottom. Embroidered satin trim- 
mings are perhaps the most elaborate of all the 
rniture for dark silk. They cost from $15 to 
20 the set of vest and borders, and are of dark 
ground with a great deal of red, old gold, and 
pale blue in the embroidery. 


MATCHING IN TOILETTES. 


While stylish summer dresses are made up 
of contrasting colors, it is a rule of the season 
that the accessories must corr spond in hue. 
Thus the parasol, the fan, the sash, and the stock- 
ings are chosen all of the same prevailing tint, 
with reference to that of the dress trimming. 
When there are paniers brocaded in two colors, 
instead of a sash, both of these appear in the 
articles just mentioned. The simplest gingham 
dress has its Japanese fan of the gay hues of the 
plaid, and the lisle-thread stockings are flecked 
or striped in similar tints. At Saratoga one lady 
is said to possess twenty parasols, each one of 
which was made to order after her costumes were 
completed. 

PARASOLS. 


White parasols with lace trimming are the 
most elegant of the season, and accompany the 
white French bunting and India muslin toilettes 
worn during the day on the piazza. Embroidery 
in gay colors forms a border around the cream, 
white, and pale pink parasols that are made of 
twilled India foulard ; a deep fringe repeats these 
colors on the edge of the parasol. For carriage use 
there are also satin parasols, usually either white 
or black, enriched with embroidery. For these 
very expensive parasols the canopy shape, of size 
almost as large as a sun umbrella, is preferred to 
the Japanese shape introduced this season. 


SEA-SIDE BELTS. 


Wide belts of woven canvas fastened with 
leather buckles are the novelty for country toi- 
lettes. Some of these are four and a half inches 
wide, are made of white canvas, and are fastened 
by three small buckles and straps of light-colored 
leather; others are only two inches broad. To 
the left side is attached a square white canvas 
bag, and the whole is very effective with blue, 
black, or green dresses. The belts cost from 65 
cents to $1, and the bag is $150. There are also 
brown canvas belts with black leather buckles, 
pale blue striped with white, solid blue, plain 
gray, and black canvas sets. 

VARIETIES. 

Dauphin gray is a new shade of silk that will 
be worn in the autumn. It has a yellowish tinge, 
not so deep as that of old gold, and will be con- 
trasted with myrtle green and with wine-color. 

Embroidery runs riot on summer ttoilettes for 
every part of the day. In the autumn it will be 
even more fashionable, as it is more effective when 
done on heavy cloths. Owing to its great ex- 
pense, it can never become common, 

Felt bonnets and round hats will be worn again 
in the fall, notwithstanding the suggestion that 
they were losing favor last year. 

For information received thanks are due Messrs. 
A. T. Stewart & Co.; and ARNowp, ConsTaBLe, 
& Co, 








PERSONAL. 


An American lady who recently visited Rosa 
Bonuevr describes her as a little stout lady of 
fifty-seven, though looking forty-five, her hair 
gray in —— and parted on the side, bright 
black eyes, and afirm mouth. She worea plain 
black silk skirt, with vest and jacket of black 
velvet, white linen collar and cuffs, a plain black 
hat, and a fob watch chain attached to a watch 
which she carried in her vest pocket. Her house 
is spacious. A plain court, somewhat neglect- 
ed, leads to an entrance which at one time may 
have looked interesting, but is now hidden be- 
neath dirt. On the first floor are the apartments 
of the great artist. The furniture is thoroughly 
Bohemian-like. Everything is in picturesque 
confusion—half-finished pictures on idle easels, 
and broken models ofanimals’ heads. The apart- 
ments are not remarkable for anything save the 
absence of pictures. Not one oil-painting has 
she either in her parlor or sleeping-room. She 
has painted about forty pictures, all animal sub- 
jects, and all more or less famous. These have 
brought enormous prices, even higher than those 
of GErOmg. On being asked if she was fond of 
the society of her fellow-artists, she answered, 
with her significant shrug: ‘‘ With some. I am 
an utter Bohemian, and when I find people, art- 
ists or others, who are congenial, I like to asso- 
ciate with them; but, you see, I do not have a 

reat deal of time. WhenI go foran excursion, 

generally go alone, and Fontainebleau is my 
favorite place.” 

—Grace Greenwood met recently in London a 
delightful, fresh-hearted old lady, a bright, piqu- 
ant talker—Lady CHARLOTTE Bacon, peculiarly 
interesting as being the Ianthe to whom Byron 
inscribed his ‘* Childe Harold,”’ in one of the most 
beautiful dedications ever written.. She was 
then a child just budding into girlhood, ‘little 





dies a great deal of color has been used during 





Earl of Oxford, in whose house Brron was a 
frequent and welcome visitor. Lady CuaRLoTTs 
remembers him perfectly, and still champions. 
with all the generous, passionate enthusiasm of 
her youth, the much-abused, much-adored poet, 
whose character is yet one of the most difficult 
and fascinating riddles of literary history. 

—The Rev. Dr. Fre.p, moralizing on the rich 
harvests that are being gathered, says that real- 
ly all the grand and sturdy virtues of human 
nature and human society thrive best in good 
times, when people have plenty to eat and plenty 
to do. A good dinner is the best preacher of 
content. Moral welfare is bottomed on material 
well-being. Rags and righteousness have no 
natural affinity. Prosperity is the sun and the 
rain which bring out wheat, and is loveliest and 
noblest and best in the heart, though sometimes 
weeds spring up with the roses and choke the 
corn. 

—Bishop CoLenso has received from two Zulu 
warriors these curious facts respecting the girls 
of Zulu: They live at home, and work for their 
fathers only. They may not marry until the 
king gives leave; when he assents, they may 
marry any man they like. But he does not as- 
sent until they have reached a certain age. They 
are all of them enrolled into regiments. So are 
the boys. Sometimes the king gives permission 
to a regiment of young men and to a regiment 
of girls at the same time to get married; but it 
does not follow that the young men all secure 
wives, as the girls may prefer men of other (pre- 
viously permitted) regiments, or the young men 
may not possess any cattle, in which case, of 
course, no fathers will give them their girls. 
—It was reported that Mademoiselle Saran 
BERNHARDT (who has given such hardt-burns to 
some of her rival comédiennes) was to receive 
$400,000 for a two years’ engagement in Ameri- 
ca. Mr. SMALLEY says that though not strictly 
accurate, it is somewhat near the proposition 
made to her, which was that she should receive 
$600 for each representation, and $20 a day in 
addition for expenses. 

—At the Féte Francaise recently held in Lon- 
don, Mrs. RoNALDs, of New York, who dispensed 
drinks to the thirsty, realized nearly $1000. The 
Prince of Wales, at the opening, gave Cham- 
pagne-cup and tea to his friends at Mrs. R.’s 
stall. Viscount Dupiin, Count JARACZEWSKI, 
and other exalted patricians, in professional cos- 
tume, lent efficient aid as waiters. 

—At one of Mark Twain’s lectures in Lon- 
don, which were very successful, there was one 
point about his manner of delivery that was 
very amusing. He stood on the very edge of 
the platform, and, in fact, with at least one-half 
of his feet projecting over the edge. Thus inse- 
curely perched, he would, at certain points, sway 
slowly forward till three-fourths of his andience 
were convinced that he was about to fall, and 
were waiting, round-eyed, open-mouthed, and 
breathless, for the catastrophe, when he would 
bend his body suddenly backward, and a deep- 
drawn ‘Ah !’’ would testify to the relief of the 
spectators. 

—Mr. Hatitoway, of London, one of the pill- 
ars of the patent medicine men, is actively at 
work at his proposed college for women in Eng- 
land. The cost will be over $2,500,000. 
—A writer has recently communicated to a 

London literary paper the following interesting 

fact relating to CHaRLorte Bronr®, which had 

just come to his knowledge: ‘‘ There lies before 

me, through the kindness of a friend, a little 

document, entitled, ‘Tenth Report of the School 

for Clergymen’s Daughters at Casterton. For 

the year 1837.’ The origin of names assumed 

by writers who have afterward become distin- 

guished would be a curious subject of inquiry; 

and could we trace these names, we should prob- 
ably be astonished to find how few of them are 
the coinage of the imagination. The school at 
Casterton has been described by CHARLOTTE 
Bronte; and not only does the report before 
me contain, amongst the officials of the school, 
the gentleman who unwittingly sat for the por- 
trait of Mr. Brocklehurst in Jane Eyre, but also 
a lady who furnished the nom de plume for the 
great novelist herself. This was a Miss CURRER, 
a lady of literary tastes. She was a patroness of 
the school, and appears as a donor of £40 and 
an. annual subscriber of £5 to its funds.”’ 

—Prince JEROME NAPOLEON, who is now re- 
garded as the head of the BonaParRTE family and 
chief of the Imperialist party, is a larger man 
than either the first NAPOLEON or his father. 
In his earlier years his likeness to the great Em- 
peror was extraordinary. He is fifty-seven years 
of age, not yet gray, though somewhat bald. 
His head is a superb one, worthy alike of the 
prince and the thinker, and second only in what 
the enthusiastic reactionary writer calls aristo- 
cratic beauty to that of the Comte de Chambord. 
At home he usually walks to and fro while con- 
versing, smoking cigarettes, and keeping one or 
both hands in his pockets. Suddenly he stops 
before the visitor, his language becomes anima- 
ted, and even vehement, while his words teem 
with color and picturesqueness. He never 
laughs, but only smiles. The Prince has a won- 
derful collection of anecdotes at his disposal. 
In the street Prince JEROME may be recognized 
by his broad-brimmed hat; mincing along, he 
will suddenly quicken his steps when he is deep 
in thought. He rides every morning, being ac- 
companied on Thursdays by his two sons. Al 
though a fair horseman, he does not shine par- 
ticularly in the saddle. The Prince is a faithful 
friend, and among those who are welcome guests 
at the Avenue d’Antin are M. EmiLe OLLIviER, 
Admiral La Roncr®RE Le Noury, Baron Boyer, 
General Dg CHanaL, Colonel Storret, M. Re- 
NAN, and M. ALFRED ArRAGO. Now for the two 
sons, the Princes Victor and Lous. The for- 
mer is tall, and looks more than his age, seven- 
teen. The upper part of his face is that of Na- 
POLEON, the lower reminds one of the Hapsburg 
type. Quiet, intelligent, and reserved is this 
Prince Victor. There are in all eight males 
now living who bear the name of BONAPARTE, 
namely, three nephews and five grandnephews 
of the first Napotzon. They are Prince JzE- 
ROME NAPOLEON, son of Jerome, fourth brother 
of. NaPoLeon I., and his two sons, the Princes 
Victor and Louis; then the descendants of 
Prince CHaRLEs, son of Lucren BONAPARTE, 
second brother of the great Emperor. This 
Prince CHARLES’S sons are Prince Lucien Bona- 
PARTE; the cardinal Prince NAPOLEON CHARLES, 
ex-President of the Conseil-Général of Corsica; 
Prince Louis Lucien, formerly Senator, and long 
a resident in London; and lastly, Prince Prerkg, 
whose son, Prince ROLAND BoNnAPaRTE, is study- 





Lady CHaRLOTTE HarRvey,’’ daughter of the 
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Monograms, Figs. 1-3. 
THESE monograms are worked in 
satin, tent, and knotted stitch with 
fine white or colored embroidery 
cotton. 


Cover for Chandelier. 

For this cover, which is made of 
white wash tulle, cut a piece of tulle 
of suitable width (the width of the 
tulle forms the height of the cover), 
and em- 
broider it 
in cross 
stitch with 
linen floss, 
Fig. 78, 
Supple- 
ment, gives 
the design, 
which is 
worked 
over two 
threads of 
the _ tulle 
in height. 
The foun- 


dation fig- 
ures _be- “ 
tween the Fig. 2.—MonoeGram. 


design fig- 
ures are worked in a similar 
manner. Having closed the 
tulle in a circle, draw the cov- 
er together with shirrs six 
inches and a half from the 
bottom and four inches from 
the top, and tie the 
ends of the strings in bows. 
For this purpose work one 
round each, as follows: 1 se. 
(single crochet) on two threads 
of a horizontal row of holes 
in the tulle, * 6 ch. (chain 
stitch), 1 se. diagonally on 
two threads of the fourth fol- 
lowing row of holes above, 6 
ch., 1 sc. diagonally on two 
threads of the same row of 
holes on which the first se. 
was worked, and repeat from 
*. On the upper and under 


























SquaRE For Tipks, ETC. 
Ho.pein-W ork. 


edges work the foundation figures 
in a outinuous row, run the tulle 
on the edge at a distance of two 
holes from this border, and on this 
thread work but- 
ton-hole stitch 
points as seen in 
the illustration. 
Cut away the pro- 
jecting material. 
On the bottom of 
the cover fasten 
strands of white 
cotton eight inch- 
es long and laid 
double into the 
points, tie them 
in knots, separate 
the threads of 
each strand, and 
knot them  to- — = 
gether with those . , ‘ gig 

of the following Fig. 1.—Cuitp’s Wakinc Caair.—{See Fig. 2.] 
strand. The up- 

per edge of the cover is folded on the outside, and trimmed 
with cotton tassels. 


Square for Tidies, etc.—Holbein-Work. 


Tuis square is worked on canvas with colored cotton in 
Holbein stitch. 


MIGNARDISE AND Crocnet GIMP 


Child’s Walking Chair, Figs. 1 and 2. rox Cumpaen’s Daxsexs, Etc. 


Tuts ‘chair, which is designed to assist children in learning 
to walk, is made of cast iron, and is varnished red. The slope 
in the board designed for holding the toys is furnished with a 
cushioned roll, which 
may be strapped 
about the child’s body 
behind. In the front 
are straps of belt rib- 
bon, which in using 
the chair are passed 
over the shoulders 
(see Fig. 2). When 
the child grows 
tired and leans 
back, the seat falls 
into a horizontal 
position, as shown 
by Fig. 1. For the 
lambrequin which 
trims the table 
use  olive-colored 
cloth, and work 
Fig. 1.—Monocram ror Sacnets, the embroidery 
Portro.ios, OR ALBUMS.—FiLIGREE with red and blue 

Pornt. silk in two shades, 





and with réséda and 
olive green silk in 
button-hole and 
chain stitch. Be- 
sides this, stitch on 
a double thread of 
Fig. 2.—Crocusr Engine ror LINGERIE. light réséda filling 



































































Cover ror CHANDELIER. 
For design mee see 


Fig. 78. 


Fig. 1.—Lamp Mar. 
[See Fig. 2.] 


ha-mm No. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 



















silk with silk of a dark shade. Line the lam- 
brequin, and cover the seam with cord. 


Tue round centre piece of the mat is of 
dark fawn-colored cloth, measuring six inches 
in diameter, and is bordered with white cloth. 
For this border cut a round piece eleven inch- 
es and three-quarters in diameter, from the 
centre of which cut out a piece five inches in 
diameter, and cut the border in points on 


Fig. 8.—Monoeram. are ornament- 





[Aveusr 23, 1879. 














Lamp Mat, Figs. 1 and 2. 
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ed with cross 
stitches of pink silk. The dia- 
monds are embroidered as shown 
by Fig. 2, partly in point Russe 
with olive green silk, partly in 
chain stitch with blue silk, and Fig. 2.—Derram or Lamp Mart, 
Smyrna stitch with yellowish- Fie. 1 
brown silk, and overcast with 
blue silk stretched crosswise. 
The points are finished with 
point Russe stitches of maroon 
worsted. In the hollows on 
the edge of the points set on 
tassels of blue worsted tied 
with brown silk. 


Monograms for Sachets, 
Portfolios, or Albums. 
Filigree Point.—Figs. 

1 and 2. 


THESE monograms are work- 
ed with fine gold cord and fine 





Fig. 6.—Desian ror Grrt’s Dress, 
Fiaes. 1-4, Douste Pace.—Hovsein- 
Work anp Dovsie Satin Sritcu. 


sewing silk in filigree point. Each in- 
itial in the monograms is worked sepa- 
rately, and entwined with a second 
letter. 
For the letters in the monogram Fig. 
1 transfer the 
outlines of each 
to linen, baste 
the latter on stiff 
paper, and stretch 
basting threads 
along the out- 
lines, which serve 
as guides for the 
work. Ona dou- 
ble gold thread 
and fine flower 
wire work long 
button - hole 
stitches with 
green silk, catch- 
ing the basting 
Fig. 2.—COntp’s Watxinc Cuairn.—[See Fig. 1.] threads at the 
same time. The 
lines forming the principal strokes are filled with gold filigree ; 
for this purpose, in working the 2d (inner) row, form the picots 
of single gold cord, carrying the gold thread "always through 
the preceding picot in working each of the latter. On the op- 


yt posite side fasten these picots with button-hole stitches of green 
Fie. 1. —Crocuer Epoixa yor silk. The second initial is worked in a corresponding manner. 
peng yore Pye For the monogram Fig. 2 transfer the outlines of the letter 


R to linen, and 
baste the latter 
on stiff paper, the 
basting stitches 
serving as guides 
in the course of 
the work. Knot 
the two ends of 
a piece of fine 
gold cord togeth- 
er with fine flow- 
er wire, fasten 
them to a 
basting stitch 
between the 
two branches 
of the middle 
bar with fine 
golden yellow 
silk, and cov- 
er the gold 
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cord and wire Fig. 2.—Monocram ror Sacuets, 
with long Portroios, on ALBUMS.—FILIGREE 
button - hole Pornt. 























stitches of similar 
silk, in doing which 
bend the gold cord 
into the proper shape 
by means of the wire. 
After finishing the 
first row, lay the Borper 1x Honpern-Work. 
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chain of the button-hole stitches to the a ‘ a3 s ; a= round, as follows: Always alternately 
outside, and work a second row of but- < - =: os” ~ 7 = , f 1 se. on the next loop, 13 de. (double 
ton-hole stitches in the opposite direc- b RE Sy : Z : . ~ crochet) on the following loop. 2d 
tion with similar silk on the stitches of round,— > 8 se. on the 2d—4th of the 
the preceding row over two gold threads next 13 de. in the preceding round, 9 
without the wire foundation. For the de. on the middle of these 13 de., 3 
satin stitch embroidery defining the Fic. 2:—Woven Bram axp Crocner 8¢- 00 the 10th—12th of the same 13 
principal strokes in the letter use red ~ " ‘Bpemme por LINGERIE. de., 2 ch. (chain stitch), and repeat 
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Fig. 4.—MiGNarpIse aND CRocHET 
Epeine ror LinGEriz. 
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Fig. 5.—Crocuet Epa@ine ror Lingerie. Fig. 1.—Ntent-Cap ror Girt 
rrom 12 To 14 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
Fig. 2.—Cremise ror Girt rRoM plement, No. VIL, Figs. 37 and 38, 

8 to 5 YEARS OLD. Z 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 3.—Cuemise ror Girt From 5 To 7 
YEARS OLD.—{For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. XVIL., Figs, 74-77.) 





silk. The letter T is worked in 
a similar manner, but the em- 
broidery inside of the outlines is 
worked in interlaced button-hole 
stitch with red silk. 


Woven Braid, Mignardise, 
and Crochet Edgings for 
Lingerie, Figs. 1-7. 

For the edging Fig. 1 work 
with linen thread No. 40 a piece 
of gimp on a metal needle or hair- 
pin, as follows: Form a loop, 
draw out the crochet-needle, and 
catch the loop between the thumb 


from *. 3d round.—On the 
other side of the gimp work 6 
se. on each loop. 4th round.— 
1 se. on each st. of the preced- 
ing round. 

For the edging Fig. 2 work 
with linen thread No. 60 on one 
side of a piece of woven 
braid (see illustration) the 
Ist round, as follows: Al- 
ways alternately 2 on 
the next 2 loops, working 
them off together, 5ch. 2d 
round (on the other side of 












i) 


bi the braid).— * 1 se. on the 
Fig. 4.—Suirt ror Boy rrom 4 10 6 and forefinger of the left hand. next loop, 3 ch., 4 se. sepa- 
YEARS OLD, Then take the hair-pin likewise rated each by 4 ch. on the Fig. 5.—Drawers ror Cuitp From 2 To 4 
between the thumb and forefin- following loop, 3 ch., and YEARS OLD. 


a @ 


For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. VL., Figs, 34-36, 


ger, so that it rests on the end of repeat from *. For pattern and descrip. see Suppl., No. XIL., Fig. 8. 


er WE Hat ror Girt From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 


we JAR Been 
‘wi La SN : 


Fig. 6.—Unper-Watst ror Boy rrom 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 29-33. 


Fig. 7.—Mignarpist anp Crocuret Epeine 
ror LINGERIE. 





























Fig. 7.—Srays ror Girt rrom 7 To 9 Years OLp, 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IV., Figs. 23-28. 


the working thread below the loop, carry the working thread to the front 
between the prongs of the hair-pin, lay the thread from the front to 
the back on the prong at the right, and on 
the fingers of the left hand, as in crocheting. 
Next take up the loop on the crochet-needle, 
and draw the working thread through the 
loops, throwing the thread over , 

once. Withdraw the crochet-nee- 
dle from the loop, turn the hair-pin 
from right to left, so that the work- 
ing thread lies on the prong, which 
is now at the right, * take up the 
loop formed previously on the cro- 
chet-needle, form a new loop, throw- 


For the edging Fig. 3 work as follows: 14 ch.,1 de. on the first of 
these, * turn the work, 10 ch., 1 ste, (short treble crochet) on the next 
; st., 2 ch.,1 ste. on the third following st., but 
between the first and second threads thrown 
over take up 1 st. from the middle vertical 
vein of the preceding stc., working 
this off together with the middle 
vein of the stc., 1 ste. on the next 
st., turn the work, 8 ch., 1 ste. on 
the third of the 3 ste. worked pre- 
viously, and repeat from *. 2d 
round.—>* 1 se. on the vertical 
veins of the first stc. in the next 
pattern figure of the preceding 
round, 3 ch., 6 se. separated each by 
3 ch. on the next 10 ch.,3 ch., and 
repeat from +. 38d round (on the 
other side of the work).—-* 1 se. 
on the next ste. in the Ist round, 2 
se. on the vertical veins of the same 


CoLtaR FOR GIRL FROM 
8 tro 10 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. VIII, Fig. 39. 























ig. 8—Surer ror Boy rrom 7 To 9 Years OLp. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. X 70. 


XV., Figs. 65-7 


Fig. 9.—Nient-Sairt ror Boy rrom 6 To 8 
YEARS OLD.—[For pattern and description see 
Supplement, No. X1V., Figs. 59-64.] 
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Fig. 10.—Drawers ror Boy rrom 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 

" a For puttern and description see Suppl., No. XL, Figs. 52-54. 

Fig. 11.—Nient Sacqve ror Girt FROM 
13 To 15 Years op. 


For pattern and om oy see Supplement, 
0. IL, Figs. 4-6. - 


Fig. 12.—Sacque For Girt From 
6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 


ste., 1 sc. on the st. on which this 
ste. was worked, 2 sc. on the next 3 
ch., and repeat from x. 

For Fig. 4 work on one side of the 
mignardise: lst round.— + With 1 
de. catch together the next 3 loops, 
1 ch., 4 de. on the vertical veins of 
the de. worked previously, and re- 


ing the thread over once, and on the 
upper thread of the loop on the left 
prong work 3 sc. (single crochet); 
then drop the loop from the crochet- 
needle, turn the hair-pin from right to 
left, and repeat from %*. Having ar- 
rived at the ends of the hair-pin, slip 
the finished part of the gimp off the 
hair-pin, and take up again only the , peat from +. 2d round (on the 
last two loops on each side of the Fig. 18.—Perricoat ror Grrt y $ Pq MEG Y : other side of the mignardise ).—Al- 
gimp on the hair-pin. Having finish- FROM 12 to 14 YEARS OLD. ; ‘ Fig. 14,—Perricoat FOR GirRL _—ways alternately with 1 de. catch the 
ed the gimp, crochet on one side of it, yor pattern and description see Sup- Fig. 15.—Cuemise ror Girt rrom 7 To 9 Years OLD. rrom 11 To 13 YEARS OLD. next 3 loops, 3 ch. 

with linen thread No. 80, the Ist plement, No. XIIL., Figs. 56-58. For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. For the edging Fig. 5 work a foun- 
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dation of suitable length, and crochet as follows: 
1st round.—Always alternately 1 sc, on the next 
foundation st., 7 ch., pass over 7 st. 2d round. 
—aAlways 1 sc., 1 sde. (short double crochet), 9 
de., 1 sde., 1 sc. on the next 7 ch. in the preceding 
round. 3d round.—Always alternately 5 sc. on 
the middle 5 of the next 9 de. in the preceding 
round, 8 ch. 4th round.—Always alternately 1 
de. on the second following st. in the preceding 
round,1 ch, 5th round (on the other side of the 
work).—* 1 sc. on the first of the next 7 foun- 
dation st. which were passed over, 1 ch., five times 
alternately 1 sc. on the next st., 1 ch.; then 1 
sc. on the last of the 7 st., and repeat from *. 

The edging. Fig. 6 is.worked crosswise on a 
foundation of 10 ch., as follows: 1st round.— 
Pass over 5 st., 2 de. separated by 1 ch. on the 
next st., 3 ch., 2 sc. separated by 5 ch. on the 
first foundation st. 2d round.—2 ch., 15 de. on 
the next 5 ch. in the preceding round, 1 sc. on 
the next 8 ch., 2 sc. on the next ch. between 2 de., 
3 sc. on the ch. following the nextdce. 8d round. 
—5 ch., 2 de. separated by 1 ch. on the next st. 
in the preceding round, 3 ch., 2 sc. separated by 
5 ch. on the fourth following one of the next 15 
de. Repeat always the 2d and 3d rounds, but in 
every repetition, after the 2d ch. in the Ist round, 
fasten to the 8th of the 15 dec. in the preceding 
pattern figure. (To do this, drop the st. from the 
needle, insert the latter in the corresponding st., 
and draw the dropped st. through.) Finish the 
edging at the top with 1 round as follows: Al- 
ways alternately 2 dc. on the st. on which were 
worked the 2 de. separated by 1 ch. in the next 
pattern figure, 3 ch. 

For the. edging Fig. 7 work with mignardise 
and linen thread No. 80, as follows: 1st round 
(on one side of the mignardise).—» With 1 sc. 
catch together the next 2 loops, 1 ch., with 1 sc. 
catch together the following 2 loops, 5 ch., and 


-repeat from *. 2d round.—> 8 dc. on the next 


single ch, in the preceding round, 5 ch., 1 de. on 
the preceding de., 3 dc. on the same ch. on which 
the preceding 3 de. were worked, 3 sc. on the next 
5 ch., and repeat from *. 3d round.—16 dc., 
the 5th and 6th, 8th and 9th, and 11th and 12th 
of which are separated each by 1 picot (composed 
of 3 ch. and 1 sc. on the preceding de.) on every 
5 ch. in the preceding round, 4th round (on the 
other-side of the mignardise).— Always alternate- 
ly with 1 se. catch together the next 2 loops, 4 
ch. 5th round.—Always alternately 1 sc. on the 
last st. of the next 4 ch. and 1 sc. on the first st. 
of the following 4 ch. in the preceding round, 
working these off together, 4 ch. 








(Begun in Harrer’s Bazar No. 33, Vol. XII.) 


SPLENDID MISERY. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE PARTIAL BOARDER. 





Grorcr LELAND, unconscious of the sensation 
he had made in the family nest, appeared in due 
time at the cottage in South Lane. Laburnum 
Cottage was the name painted on the gate post, 
in unpretending white upon black. The garden 
looked bright and pretty in the afternoon sunshine, 
the modest little entrance-hall was beautified with 
a bow] of wall-flowers and purple iris ; everything 
looked exquisitely pure and clean—most refresh- 
ingly so to the deserter from the aristocratic tents 
of the West End. 

“T had no idea Camberwell was such a nice 
place,” said Captain Leland, pleasantly, when he 
had shaken hands with Mrs. Trevornock. “ You 
positively seem in the country.” 

Here he became aware of two slim figures 
shrinking from sight in the next room ; the fold- 
ing-doors between the two sitting-rooms were open, 
affording a spacious apartment, and giving a full 
view of that dear old back garden, with its wide 
grass-plat and background of apple-trees. 

“My daughters,” murmured Mrs. Trevornock : 
“Captain Leland—Miss Trevornock, Miss Flor- 
ence Trevornock.” 

Hereupon came more hand-shaking. Flossie 
vowed afterward that the captain blushed velie- 
mently. Perhaps he did. His bronzed cheek 
may have flushed with sudden wonderment. He 
had not expected to find anything so beautiful as 
Barbara Trevornock within the confines of Cam- 
berwell. It would not do to stand stock-still and 
stare at her, like a man bereft of reason; so he 
pulled himself together, and said something. 

“You seem to have quite a large garden,” he 
remarked. 

“ Yes, it is large for a garden so near London,” 
Mrs. Trevornock admitted, modestly. “Perhaps 
you would like to walk round it ?” 

“Very much; but I'd better go and settle with 
the cabman first,” said the captain, coming back 
to every-day life and its responsibilities. 

His portmanteaus were in the act of being car- 
ried up stairs, and were being bumped audibly at 
every step. He ran out, saw that his belongings 
were safe, paid the man lavishly, and hurried back 
to the little drawing-room, where the three ladies, 
carefully attired in their second-best gowns, were 
waiting for him, and wondering what he would do 
next. 

“T half promised Elliot to meet-him at the club 
at seven,” he said to himself, with a surreptitious 
glance at his watch; “but I hardly feel inclined 
to go back to town to dine.” 

They all went into the garden in the stateliest 
manner possible. It was a large garden for Cam- 
berwell, as Mrs. Trevornock had remarked, but 
searcely large enough for stateliness. The neat 
gravel-walks were narrow. People walking two 
and two were obliged to be rather near together. 
There was a long border full of roses, and good 
old-fashioned perennials—columbine and lupins, 
larkspur, peonies, iris. There was the square 
grass-plat, almost worthy to be called a lawn; 
and beyond that smooth expanse of turf there 





came an espaliered boundary, screening a not 
unpicturesque kitchen-garden, where good old or- 
chard trees grew high above'the asparagus beds 
and cabbage rows. An old brick wall divided the 
garden from the canal that. flowed outside it. 
Seen from the upper windows, the canal had a 
picturesque effect. Mrs. Trevornock, who was in- 
clined to see the romantic as well as the humorous 
side of everything, said the garden and canal in 
spring-time reminded her of Holland. She had 
never been in Holland, but that country was viv- 
idly represented in her pictorial mind. 

Captain Leland walked by Mrs. Trevornock’s 
side along the narrow pathway.. Bab and Flossie 
strayed off arm in arm upon the grass, talking in 
low voices, and very much inclined to giggle. 

“ Do let us behave like young ladies, if we can,” 
said Bab, giving the irrepressible Flossie’s arm a 
ferocious grip. 

“ Barbara, you are pinching me black and blue.” 

“T would do anything rather than let you dis- 
grace yourself. What do you think of him?” 

“Divinely handsome !” cried Flossie, always in 
extremes, 

“Nonsense! He is not bad-looking. I rather 
like that bronzed complexion: one would paint 
him with a wash of warm sepia. The thick black 
mustache is’ picturesque, too; in fact, the man’s 
whole air is picturesque. Flossie, don’t go and 
elevate him intoa hero. You are so ridiculously 
romantic. But he really is—just a little—like 
Rochester. Don’t you think so?” 

“ Nota bit,” answered Flossie, decisively. “ He 
is a great deal better-looking. Because, you know, 
however one may let one’s enthusiasm run away 
with one, if Jane’s description was faithful, Ed- 
ward Fairfax Rochester was a guy. It was his 
ways that fascinated her, so delightful in his 
bearishness, so original in his incivility.” 

Captain Leland-was coming across the grass 
toward them, talking to their mother as he came. 
Yes, he was decidedly good-looking—dark hair 
and darker eyes ; features large and boldly cut, 
but regular; a fine frank smile; a lofty carriage 
of the head; and the air of a man accustomed to 
command: a man essentially manly, essentially 
soldier-like—a soldier by: vocation, not for con- 
venience. Had those two girls, glancing at him 
shyly from the vine-wreathed arbor to which they 
had withdrawn -themselves—had Bab and Flossie 
known half that his brother officers could have 
told them about George Leland, they would have 
esteemed him a far more romantic personage than 
Edward Rochester, who was at best but an un. 
principled Yorkshire squire, who had made a fail- 
ure of his life, and had no elevated ideas of a 
man’s career or a man’s duty in this world. 

“T don’t wonder that you are fond of your gar- 
den,” said Captain Leland. “It is as pretty as 
anything I remember in Somersetshire.” 

“ Somersetshire !” echoed Mrs. Trevornock. 
“Do you come from the west of England ?” 

“Yes. My people all live in the neighborhood 
of Taunton.” 

Mrs. Trevornock sighed. 

“T know very little of Somerset,” she said. 
“My husband’s family belongs to Cornwall. It 
is a very old family. A Trevornock was member 
for the county in Elizabeth’s first Parliament.” 

She could not help feeling proud of that one 
glory which had been left to her in the days of 
her poverty. i It was, perhaps, as well to let the 
partial boarder know that they were not common 
people.’ His manner was courteous and respect- 
ful, but in his secret soul he might consider him- 
self the superior. 

“*By Tre, Pol, and Pen you may know the 
Cornishmen,’” quoted the captain. “The name 
sounds like a good one. Were these young ladies 
born in Cornwall ?” 

“No; they were born in London.” 

“ Within the sound of Bow Bells, I’m afraid,” 
said Flossie, recovering her accustomed pertness 
as the soldier’s aspect grew familiar, “though I 
don’t remember hearing them.” 

“T’ll go and see about the tea,” murmured Mrs. 
Trevornock, whose whole life was consumed in 
seeing about things. “ Will you join us at our 
six-o’clock tea, Captain Leland, or have you any 
engagement in London ?” 

“J—I had a kind of engagement,” faltered the 
captain, blushing violently, “ but I think I shall 
forget all about it. Yes, I shall be delighted to 
drink tea with you.” 

Mrs. Trevornock departed, leaving the two girls 
and the captain face to face. It would have been 
hard to decide which was the more bashful of the 
two, Barbara or Captain Leland. Flossie’s indom- 
itable impudence was not to be dashed so easily. 
She was the first-to break an awkward silence. 

“Is India a nice place?” she asked, with 
alarming abruptness. 

Bab was twisting a vine spray in and out of 
the lattice, looking down at her work as intently 
as if her life depended upon it. 

“Tt is a magnificent country; but I don’t know 
whether a young lady accustomed to the more 
refined civilization of—” 

“Camberwell,” interjected Flossie. 

“would consider it nice. I liked it well 
enough, though I had to work very hard there.” 

“ Fighting battles ?” suggested Flossie. 

“Not always. That kind of work is the oasis 
in a desert of commonplace. In my early Indian 
days I had to superintend the building of a hos- 
pital; to stand about in the sun, watching the 
men making bricks; to make myself generally 
useful. I am glad to say that I came in for 
plenty of fighting afterward.” 

“And did you—kill people?” asked Flossie, 
struggling against a look of abhorrence. 

“Sometimes. If you saw a copper-colored 
scoundrel rushing at you like a tiger, yelling 
‘Wah, Gooroo, ji!’ and striking at you with his 
tulwar, a creature scarcely human in his ferocity, 
what would you do ?” 

“T think,” said Flossie, deliberately, “I should 
run away.” 

“T staid, and cut him in two, Unhappily, you 





see, a little bloodshed is an unavoidable element 
in war.” 

Flossie felt as if she would hardly enjoy her 
tea in the society of such a monster. A good- 
looking monster, decidedly. She stole a glance 
at him from under her golden-tipped lashes, and 
made up her mind that he was_better-looking 
than the square-jowled Rochester., There was 
more of the hero and less of the bull-dog about 
him. 

How stupidly Bab was behaving, Flossie 
thought, indignantly, twiddling the vine tendrils, 
and leaving the whole responsibility of the con- 
versation to her younger sister! This was the 
consequence of seeing so little society. Bab, too, 
who was supposed to be a genius, who had steep- 
ed herself in Shakspeare and Byron, Bulwer, 
Thackeray, and Dickens, and who wrote verses 
by the yard. It was too bad! 

“Ts India a—large place?” Flossie inquired, 
desperately, after a minute and a half of absolute 
silence. 

Captain Leland smiled. 

“Yes, there is a good deal of it,” he said; 
“there is plenty of elbow-room for fighting. I 
don’t want to be too geographical; but I’ll show 
you some interesting prints to-morrow, if you'll 
allow me.” 

He spoke to Flossie, but he looked at Barbara, 
wondering when those lovely lips’ would find 
speech. It seemed as if she understood that look 
of his, for she answered him. 

“T should like very much to see them,” she 
said, “Flossie and I are dreadfully ignorant 
about geography, and about a good many things. 
We have never been at school. Mamma has ed- 
ucated us, and she is.so indulgent that we have 
only learned just what we liked. We did not 
like geography.” 

“If you were to ask me where Kamtschatka is, 
I couldn’t tell you,” said Flossie. - “I’ve a vague 
idea that it’s one of the cold places: As for lat- 
itude and longitude, I scarcely know what they 
mean; and whether the eqtator goes round the 
world, or the world goes round the equator—” 

“ Don’t expatiate upon our ignorance, Flossie,” 
remonstrated Bab. “Captain Leland will take it 
on trust.” 

They all laughed, and after this the ice seemed 
to be broken, and they went for a turn round the 
garden, Flossie bolting surreptitious green goose- 
berries as they passed the bushes. Presently 
came the neat little handmaid to tell them that 
the tea was ready; and then they all went into the 
parlor, where Mrs. Trevornock had prepared an 
actual banquet. Cake and toast and thin bread 
and butter; a glass jar of marmalade; a dish of 
anchovies nestling in parsley; the best china; 
the best tea-pot—not silver, but a very good imi- 
tation ; a snowy table-cloth ; a bunch of lilies-of- 
the-valley in the centre of the table; an all-per- 
vading air of comfort, which no one knew better 
how to impart to commonplace things than Mrs. 
Trevornock. 

“If we are going to live like this always, Cap- 
tain Leland will be our ruin,” thought Flossie. 
“A guinea a week will never pay for these luxu- 
ries,” i 

What a merry tea-party it was! Before Cap- 
tain Leland had finished his first cup, they were 
all as friendly as if they had known one another 
for years. He talked of himself freely, as if anx- 
ious to make them acquainted with his antece- 
dents, having no one to introduce him. But not 
by one word did he lead them to suppose that he 
was in any way superior to the common run of 
men, or that he had done anything to distinguish 
himself in the profession of his choice. 

He told them that his father was a country 
clergyman, whose parish was within seven miles 
of Taunton. His father and mother were both 
living—quiet, elderly people, with several sons 
and daughters, and no fortune to leave to any of 
them. 

“We have all our own way to make in life,” he 
said; “and so far, I am thankful to say, we have 
all done pretty well. My father gave us a good 
education, and left us to do the rest. I was ed- 
ueated at Shrewsbury and Addiscombe. My two 
brothers are in the Church. My three sisters are 
comfortably married.” 

“Why were you not a clergyman?” asked 
Flossie. ‘“ What put it into your head to go out 
to India and kill people ?” 

“T hardly know, unless it was reading the life 
of Clive, and seeing his statue every day in the 
square at Shrewsbury.” 

“ Are you not sorry you chose such a ferocious 
profession ?” 

“No,” he answered, with his quiet smile; “I 
am glad.” 

He told them that, after nine years’ service, he 
had come home on a twelvemonth’s furlough. 
Six months were gone. He had spent the great- 
er part of those months in Somerset, and now he 
meant to buckle to and work hard at Indian lan- 
guages and Indian law; for it behooved him some- 
times, in that irregular warfare in which he was 
engaged, to play the part of judge as well as that 
of captain. He made Mrs. Trevornock and her 
daughters laugh at his stories of native squabbles 
and native chicaneries, 

They sat long at the snug little tea-table in the 
glow of the evening fire, the low sunlight fading 
gradually behind roofs and chimneys beautified 
by distance. Captain Leland, who had lunched 
lightly, made a formidable attack on the bread 
and butter. 

“Tf he always eats like this, a guinea a week 
will go no way,” Flossie said to herself. 

Sordid consideration, perhaps, for a pretty 
girl. But Barbara and Florence Trevornock had 
been reared upon an income so small that only 
the nicest calculations made it sufficient for their 
modest wants. They had been bred up with an 
intense horror of debt. They were the very soul 
of honesty, truthful, confiding, candid, without a 
particle of false pride. These every-day virtues 
Mrs. Trevornock, in the course of a very desultory 





education, had heen able to instill into her daugh- 
ters’ minds, not by precept or eloquent theorizing, 
but by the sheer force of.example. 

After tea, they repaired to the adjoining room, 
where the cottage piano stood in a recess by the 
fire-place. In this apartment the girls kept their 
books and all the refinements of their life. Here 
there were flowers, the few odds and ends of old 
china which Mrs. Trevornock had picked up in 
her wanderings among brokers’ shops, or saved 
from the wreck of former splendor—her art gal- 
lery, consisting of about a dozen good old-fash- 
ioned engravings: a landscape or two after Con- 
stable, two or three heads by Reynolds, a pair of 
Hogarths, and four well-known Wilkies. Those 
familiar subjects, though only in black and white, 
seemed to give life and light to the walls. 

Seeing the open piano, the captain naturally 
asked for a little music. The two girls played 
an easy sonata of Mozart’s written for four hands, 
and then Barbara and her mother sang an old 
Italian air together: the mother in a sweet so- 
prano, but-little impaired by time; the daughter 
in a fine contralto, a voice worthy of higher cul- 
tivation than it had received. Captain Leland 
listened and admired. He had an honest love of 
music, and confessed by-and-by to the possession 
of a barytone voice, with which he would be hap- 
py to join in a glee or a duet, as occasion re- 
quired, 

He sat near the book-case, and surveyed its 
contents while Bab and Flossie were playing. 
Shakspeare, Byron, Wordsworth, Shelley—all the 
old favorites; David Copperfield, The Caxtons, 
the Waverley edition of Scott, in well-worn brown 
calf, Scott’s novels and the poets had been 
among Mrs. Trevornock’s wedding presents, and 
alone remained to her of all. the tributes that 
friendship had offered to Dr. O’Reilly’s pretty 
daughter. 

Captain Leland liked the look of those book- 
shelves. They indicated refinement without book- 
ishness, The modern learned young lady, in her 
smoke-colored spectacles, with the differential 
calculus at her fingers’ ends, would have despised 
so'simple a collection. 

“Upon my word, I believe I have fallen on my 
feet,” the captain said to himself. “This Mrs. 
Trevornock is evidently a lady; and how lovely 
the elder girl is, and how unconscious of her 
beauty! What a curious thing it would be if— 
But no, I am a fool to think of that.” 





CHAPTER III. 
“WRITTEN IN STARLIGHT ON THE DARK ABOVE.” 


Ir was midsummer, and the roses were in 
bloom in the Camberwell garden, cabbage-roses, 
creamy blush, old-fashioned moss-roses—striped 
red and white, and deepest damask—nothing 
very modern or grand in nomenclature. Mrs. 
Trevornock and her daughters could not af- 
ford to be rose-fanciers. They were content to 
cherish and make the most of the roses they 
had. The jasmine was in bloom on the southern 
wall; the lilies-of-the-valley in the shady corner 
by the water-butt had left off flowering. Captain 
Leland had been living in South Lane for a month, 
and he was as much at home with the Trevornocks 
as if he had known them all his life’ For a 
bachelor and a club man he was wonderfully do- 
mestic. He spent his mornings in the garden, 
or in the garden parlor, studying Indian languages, 
reading the daily papers, or reading aloud to Bab 
and Flossie while they stitched diligently at long 
strips of embroidery, He went to his club for 
an hour or two in the afternoon, saw other mili- 
tary men, read more newspapers, dined moderate- 
ly, and came home at eight o’clock to drink tea 
with Mrs. Trevornock and her daughters. No 
arrangement could have suited that modest little 
household better. The three ladies could dine 
when they liked and how they liked, and very 
simple and economical were the dinners so eaten. 
They had their afternoons free. They could 
mend and make their clothes, go on marketing 
expeditions, with neat little baskets or reticules, 
in the Walworth Road, work in the garden, dec- 
orate their drawing-room with fresh flowers, and 
dust and polish and arrange and re-arrange the 
furniture, without any fear of interruption, and 
be neatly and freshly dressed and ready to re- 
ceive their captain before the clock struck eight. 
It was the simplest, happiest life possible. 

“Mamma,” said Flossie one day, as they sat at 
dinner, “I think you must acknowledge that the 
captain is an acquisition. I’m so glad I thought 
of the advertisement. It was my idea, you know.” 

This was one of Flossie’s idiosyncrasies. Any 
new arrangement that succeeded was always 
claimed as her idea. It was the only talent to 
which she pretended. She willingly acknowl- 
edged Barbara as her intellectual superior, but 
the art of striking out improvements in life she 
claimed as her own. 

“Oh, come now,” cried Mrs. Trevornock, “that’s 
too much, Flossie! We talked of a partial board- 
er ages ago. It seemed a sin to have such a nice 
bedroom going to waste.” 

“Yes, but it was my idea from the very begin- 
ning. And see how well it has succeeded. If 
all partial boarders are as good as Captain Leland, 
partial boarding must be the high-road to fortune. 
I wish we had six spare bedrooms !” 

“You didn’t think quite so well of Captain 
Leland the first evening, Flossie,” retorted Bar- 
bara, laughing. ; 

“ When I saw him attack our bread and butter? 
No; I thought we should be eaten out of house 
and home. But how nobly he makes up for his 
appetite! How generous he has been!” 

“A York ham,” said Mrs. Trevornock,. 

“ A canister of Indian tea,” said Bab. 

“A dozen jars of Dundee marmalade,” said 
Flossie. 

“ Baskets of strawberries daily,” pursued Bab. 

“ And a small salmon last Saturday.” 

“To which we are bidding a tender farewell 
to-day,” said Flossie, pointing to the dish where 
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the backbone of a fish reposed in a shallow pool 
of vinegar shaded with a border of fennel. 

This was a catalogue of Captain Leland’s bene- 
factions since he had been a dweller under Mrs. 
Trevornock’s roof. Perhaps he had managed 
somehow to find out that, in spite of the neatness 
and refinement of the house and all its arrange- 
ments, in spite of the pretty dresses and happy 
faces of the two girls, there was not a super- 
abundance of money at No. 20 South Lane, and 
these gifts may have been designed as an artful 
means of helping his well-born hostess. 

The Trevornocks, from a long experience of 
life in the character of poor relations, may have 
been wanting in that virtue which some people 
call proper pride. They accepted the captain’s 
offerings as frankly as they were given, and ad- 
mired him as the most generous of men. 

“There can’t be anything too good for him,” 
exclaimed the enthusiastic Flossie. “Think how 
he fought at Moodke, and splashed about in the 
muddy water at Sobraon, when he was little more 
than a boy! He doesn’t boast of his own share 
in the work, but I know he was a hero.” 

Flossie was now as learned about Indian affairs 
as she had been heretofore ignorant. She was 
as familiar with the geography of the Punjab as 
if she had lived there. She knew that the Sutlej 
is a river, and that Sikhs are not Mohammedans, 
and she was intensely proud of her knowledge. 
She adopted quite a high and mighty tone about 
Indian politics, and had her own idea of the kind 
of man who ought to be Governor-General. 

“What are you going to wear this evening ?” 
she asked Barbara. ‘Your pink muslin ?” 

“T don’t want to be disagreeable, dears,” said 
Mrs. Trevornock ; “ but since Captain Leland has 
been here you have used an enormous amount of 
starch,” 

These young ladies starched and ironed their 
own muslin gowns, and would not have been 
ashamed to own it in the best society. 

“Tf Captain Leland were not here, you wouldn’t 
have had that salmon,” said Flossie, pointing to 
the backbone; “and think how many pounds of 
starch you could buy for the price of him !” 

“ And I’m sure you would not like to see us in 
dirty gowns, mamma dear,” said Bab, nestling 
close to her mother. 

“Indeed I wouldn’t, darling; and you look 
lovely in that pale pink muslin,” answered the 
loving parent. ‘We shall get on somehow, I 
dare say. I don’t think any girls ever had nicer 
dresses, and your aunt Sophia talks about sending 
a box before long.” 

“Dear Aunt Sophia!” cried Flossie, clapping 
her hands ecstatically; “I love her when she 
sends us one of her well-filled boxes, though I 
don’t think her taste in dress quite irreproach- 
able.” 

“Decidedly rustic,” said Bab; “but what 
should we do without her ?” 

“The mouths of gift-horses should not be too 
closely scrutinized,” said Flossie, with mock so- 
lemnity; “and we forgive Aunt Sophia her bad 
taste and her provincial dress-maker.” 

The mother and daughters lingered over their 
frugal dinner of pickled salmon and cold goose- 
berry pie. They sat wasting their time and talk- 
ing about Captain Leland. Any one who had 
listened to them for five minutes would have 
known that they were all three in love with him, 
that it was a desperate case of hero worship on 
all sides. But Barbara was quietest of the three. 
Barbara said very little. 

After dinner came a sultry hour over the iron- 
ing-board, with talk and laughter and song as 
joyous as of birds in early spring-time, when it is 
still a wonder that the earth is so fair and the 
sun so bright; then a trip to the Walworth Road, 
to buy tea and sugar, and those nice crisp biscuits 
that set off the table; then a digression to the 
Albany Road, to pay a horrid tax, a thing which 
wrenches seventeen-and-ninepence out of one 
without rhyme or reason, but which must be paid 
on pain of summonses and all manner of grisly 
horrors ; then home to dress, and to make one’s 
self look one’s very prettiest against the captain’s 
return. 

Those summer-evening tea-drinkings had grown 
to be quite festive. The cottage piano had been 
wheeled into the garden parlor, and after tea 
Mrs. Trevornock would play a waltz—the “ El- 
fin,’ the “Indiana,” or the “ Prima Donna’— 
while the captain waltzed alternately with Bab 
and Flossie on the close-cut lawn, ou*% half a 
dozen turns or so with each fair young partner, 
in the soft light between sun and moon. Noth- 
ing premeditated ; the whole thing lasting hardly 
half an hour. But of all the dances Barbara 
Trevornock was destined to dance in the course 
of her life, those brief waltzes on the lawn were 
the most lovingly remembered. Nobody can be 
young twice. That first sweet freshness of girl- 
hood, those first wild beatings of a heart surprised 
at its newly awakened passion, who can know 
them twice over? Not Barbara Trevornock, any 
more than the rest of her sisters. 

Half past seven. The shopping done, the tax 
paid, the spotless pale muslin gowns put on; 
mother napping in the shady front parlor; Flos- 
sie practicing a new waltz on the little Stodart ; 
Barbara walking alone in the garden, along the 
one sheltered path by which the hazels grew wild, 
and over which leaned the biggest of the pear- 
trees—very much aslant in his trunk, as if he 
had outgrown his strength and gone crooked, but 
magnificent as to his foliage, though his fruit was 
of small account. 

What was Bab thinking about as she walked 
up and down in the soft evening light, tall and 
slender, dressed in pale muslin, with rich brown 
hair coiled in a knot at the back of the lovely 
head, heavy eyelids drooping over dark eyes, the 
sweet face full of serious thought? What need 
to ask the question? What did anybody at No. 
20 South Lane think of in this June of '53 ex- 
cept Captain Leland? He made the whole sum 
of everybody’s meditations. Mother had dozed 





off with her mind full of speculations as to when 
he was going to propose to Barbara. Flossie 
was giving only a corner of her mind to the ac- 
cidentals in her new waltz; the greater part was 
occupied by Captain Leland. 

A step upon the gravel, the firm tread Barbara 
knows so well, and in the next minute the sub- 
ject of her thoughts is by her side. 

“What a comfort to return to this nice old 
ares after the glare and dust and bustle of 

ndon streets !” said the captain. 

‘Have you been very busy to-day ?” 

“Very. I have seen my agent.” 

“Oh,” said Bab, with a curious sinking at her 
heart, as if a cold chill had suddenly come over 
the warm gladness of life’s atmosphere. 

“Yes; and I have settled when I am to go 
back.” 

“To India ?” faltered Barbara. 

“To India. I am to sail in the Hesper, which 
leaves Southampton on the 4th of September. I 
go overland, of course.” 

“So soon ?” 

“Do you call that soon? I have two long 
months’ rest and holiday yet.” 

“And when you go back,” began Barbara, 
steadying her voice with an effort, “do you think 
there will be any more war ?” 

“Yes, I anticipate a few more skirmishes. 
Affairs in the Punjab are by no means settled.” 

“ And I suppose you will be going to Somerset 
for part of the time?” said Barbara, after a 
pause. 

“Oh, I shall run down for a week, toward the 
last, to see the dear old mother. But that will 
be quite at the end of my time probably. She 
likes to see the very last of me.” 

“ How unhappy she must feel about you some- 
times, when you are so far away, and exposed to 
such perils !”” 

“I hope she does not look too much at the 
perilous side of my career. She is glad to think 
I am doing my duty and serving my country.” 

“ Ah,” sighed Barbara, “I suppose that is the 
proper way of thinking. But if I had a son far 
away in a strange country, fighting with a savage 
people, I should be utterly miserable.” 

They walked a little longer in the garden, look- 
ing at the roses, and gathering a few of the finest 
for the adornment of the tea-table; but Barbara 
was somewhat silent. She was considering the 
brevity of human happiness. Here was this new 
friend, who had already woven himself into the 
very fabric of their lives, whose presence had 
given life and,color to a hitherto monotonous ex- 
istence, and in two little months he would go 
away—across the wide unknown seas 7nd sandy 
desert plains—and forget them ; and i: would be 
as if they had never known and cared for him, 
as if he had never known and cared for them. 

“Tf he can speak so lightly about leaving his 
mother, he can not care a straw about leaving 
us,” mused Barbara. 


[ro BE CONTINUED.) 








SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 


Fh ng is a trying month. After the hot 
days of June and July, the physical system 
often seems scarcely able to endure the more 
oppressive heat which August usually brings, 
although the thermometer may not reach even 
so high a point as in some other month. A New 
York exchange gives the following record of 
the ‘‘warmest days’? during a recent decade: 
1866, August 4, 100°; 1867, July 19, 109°; 1868, 
July 7, 105°; 1869, August 4, 104°; 1870, July 17, 
105° ; 1871, May 30, 98°; 1872, July 4, 106°; 1873, 
August 9, 102°; 1874, August 19, 104°; 1875, 
July 6, 105°; 1876, July 9, 102°. There are other 
notably hot days on record: July 2, 1790, 110°; 
August 4, 1791, 115°; August 12, 1798, 108°; July 
4, 1888, 107°; July 19, 1846, 110°; July 19, 1867, 
109°. We may reasonably hope to eseape such 
severe heat this season, though our Sigual Serv- 
ice does not yet foretell weather a month in 
advance. Those who flee to the country are 
not likely to be prostrated by the heat; they 
escape the effect of miles of brick and stone, 
saturated—if we may use the term—with caloric. 
Nevertheless, if August is a wearying month in 
the city, it certainly is not very invigorating any- 
where; and many choose to work moderately 
during midsummer, and take a vacation in the 
more inspiriting days of September or October. 

Care should be taken to avoid several things 
during the coming weeks: overexertion, which 
heats the blood dangerously; exposure to the 
direct rays of the sun; excess in drinking ice- 
water; eating unripe or unfresh fruit; eating 
anything when unusually fatigued or specially 
heated; mental friction. Perhaps there is no 
oue word in our language which will better tell 
us how to keep comfortable in August than mod- 
eration, 





Reports from Memphis show daily new cases 
of yellow fever and the death of victims. Yet 
up to this time the records bear no. comparison 
to those of last year, and it is hoped that no 
such epidemic as prevailed then will scourge the 
city. A few cases of deaths from the fever have 
occurred in other Southern. cities, as well as in 
New York and Brooklyn. Strict measures of 
quarantine are enforced wherever the necessity 
exists, and with proper precautions there is no 
a to fear that the disease will extend at the 

Vorth. 





Coney Island Pier makes a very attractive and 
popular addition to that much-frequented bath- 
ing resort. Even when there is a breeze no- 
where else, walk to the end of that long pier— 
and a charming walk it is—and there you will 
meet a delightful breeze, and obtain also a mag- 
nificent view. 





Medical men caution those who have the idea 
that nobody can catch cold, either in the water 
or out of it, at the sea-shore. It is by’no means 
so. Short baths, if they are enjoyed, are a good 
tonic; but it is highly imprudent to remain in 
the surf a long time—at least it is imprudent for 
most persons. And care should be taken after 
bathing, for catarrh, earache, inflammation of 
the drum of the ear, and various forms of colds 





arise from exposure to draughts after comin 
out of the cunt ° . 





There are now in course of publication in 
Harper's Magazine three exceedingly entertain- 
ing serial novels by authors so well known and 
so popular that their names alone will attract 
the reader— William Black, R. D. Blackmore, and 
Miss Mulock. The September number will con- 
tain new chapters of these novels. Also, a sec- 
ond installment of 8. G. W. Benjamin’s *‘ Fifty 
Years of American Art,” with engravings from 
— by distinguished artists; ‘‘ Newport 

ociety in the Last Century,” by Mrs. Lizzie W. 
Champney, a quaint description, quaintly illus- 
trated; ‘‘Gold-Mining in Georgia” by Ernest 
Ingersoll, with striking pictures of Georgia scen- 
ery and character; a ghost story by Howard 
Pyle—‘‘The Last Revel in Printz Hall’”—has 
eight beautiful illustrations from the author's 
drawings; and a paper on “The King Collec- 
tion of Engraved Gems’”’ is exquisitely illustra- 
ted with sixteen engravings. In addition to 
what has been mentioned, there is much inter- 
esting matter: a descriptive article on “The 
Navesink Highlands,’’ by Miss M. E. Fryatt; 
‘*My Mariner,’ a poem, by Lucy Larcom, illus- 
trated by Fredericks; ‘‘An Industrial Society 
and its Work,”’ by Edward Howland; etc., etc. 





There is an ice company in Augusta, Georgia, 
which manufactures between ten and twelve 
thousand pounds of ice a day, which they are 
under contract to deliver at half a cent a pound. 
The process employed by the company is said to 
the cheapest known to science at the present 

ay. 





Eighty Icelanders recently arrived in this city. 
Although they came in the hottest part of the 
summer, they retained their national dress, pre- 
ferring heavy jackets, flannels, and furs tv light- 
er costume, 





At length Atlantic City and Cape May look 
as if they meant to forego petty jealousies, and 
shake hands. A small steamboat is hereafter, 
we understand, to run between these two popu- 
lar resorts. 





Mr. Seth Green, of fish fame, is very consider- 
ate. He kindly tells people how they can raise 
their own mosquitoes, so as not to be dependent 
upon their neighbors. He says: ‘ Fill any kind 
of a vessel with rain-water, and place it in the 
sun, and you will have plenty in a short time. 
But if you do not wish the neighbors to get the 
benefit of your labor, you should keep them con- 
fined by tying a piece of cloth carefully over the 
top. All wigglers that you see in rain-water are 
young mosquitoes.’’ Mosquitoes can be raised 
even more easily than that. If there is any lit- 
tle stagnant pool, drain, gutter, or water stand- 
ing anywhere, in warm weather, just let it alone, 





and pretty soon you will have as many mosqui- 
| 


toes as you will want. 





During June there were 3501 fires in Russia. 
Over 500 were of incendiary origin. 





Cottage life at Newport flourishes. Hotel 
life there struggles for profitable existence. If 
Newport hotels were located where guests could 
see and enjoy the ocean, we fancy they would be 
better patronized. People who make a brief 
visit to the sea-shore want to be near enough to 
the water to get the benefit and pleasure of it. 


It was a terrible mistake when a man in Port 
Huron, Michigan, shot his wife instead of a burg- 
lar. About midnight Mr. and Mrs. Helmer 
were roused vy the noise of burglars in the 
house. Mr. Helmer, telling his wife to remain 
quiet, took a musket, and went to another room 
to search for the intruders. The wife arose, and 
when the husband returned, seeing some one 
moving in a room near by, he fired. When he 


discovered that he had shot his wife, he fell | 
The wife was fatally in- 


fainting to the floor. 
jured. 





Since 1861 the English Wesleyans in London 
have opened fifty-one new chapels, increasing 
the number of sittings from 40,000 to 100,000. 
These chapels are, in most cases, free from avy 
debt for building. 


At the recent convention of the Women’s 


Christian Temperance Union, in Toledo, the fol- 
lowing resolution was almost unanimously 
passed : 

“Recognizing that woman is responsible for the 
purity of the home and social circle; Resolved, To ask 
for the ballot on all questions pertaining to temper- 
ance. 





Two hot-weather stories from the South: The 
heat of the sun was so intense last Tuesday that 
a tray of corn set in Major Pool’s yard at Talla- 
hassee, Florida, to dry, popped open as though 
fire was under it. As a Knoxville (Tennessee) 
reporter was passing by a grocery store, he ob- 
served a slight commotion in a basket of eggs, 
and suddenly one of the eggs burst, and a vigor- 
ous little chick popped out. These are too-hot 
weather stories. 





An experienced physician says that he be- 
lieves when moisture, putrefying. organic mat- 
ter, and a high temperature combine, the for- 
mer two in quantity, an outbreak of yellow fever 
is inevitable. Moisture and heat are not pre- 
ventable; but decaying organic matter—who is 
to blame for its excessive presence in any great 
city ? 





Two hundred intelligent and cultivated wom- 
en of Boston have signified their intention to 


take advantage of the recent law which confers 
upon them the right of suffrage in school mat- 
ters. 





The Philadelphia Times gives the following bit 
of news: “A solitary mosquito, the first ever 
seen on Mount Washington, arrived a few days 
since. He had onan Ulster and mittens, and his 
bill was so covered with frost as to be useless.’’ 
We fear August will thaw out his bill, and then, 
alas! where can we go to escape mosquitoes ? 





Although it is believed that there is no cause 
for alarm in reference to the entrance of yellow 
fever into the city of New York, precautions 
are now taken to disinfect all mails leaving in- 





fected localities. To what extent the germs of 
disease are susceptible of being conveyed by let- 
ters and other mail matter is not absolutely 
known. But it seems probable that yellow fe- 
ver has been carried from place to place in this 
way. Fumigation is the disinfecting agent com- 
monly employed upon the mails. A high de- if 
gree of heat would be effectual, but would prob- if 
ably soften gum, melt wax, and cause packages 
to burst open. The process of subjecting the 
mails to intense cold would also eliminate the 
possible germs of disease, but it is expensive, 
and requires much time. But the public may 
be assured that such precautions will be taken, 
cither at the Post-office or elsewhere, as will in- 
sure safety. 





The very latest discovered remedy for gout 
comes from Germany, and the present season is 
favorable for applying it. It is the sting of a 
bee. The application may easily be made in gar- : 
den or field. } 





FAIRY TALES OF THE CELTS. 
0. 
THE THREE SISTERS; OR, THE HAPPY PAIR. 


Lone before now it came to pass 

A widow, who lived in Ardenlass, 

Three daughters had, of whom, one day, 
The eldest came to her to say 

They were so poor she would that week 
Her fortune in the world go seek. 

Replied the mother: “ Better take 

A bannock with thee I shall bake;” 

And when the bannock she had made, 
The mother to the daughter said, 

“Wilt have the big half with my curse, 
Or take my blessing and the worse ?” . 
“The big half and thy curse,” replied 

The daughter, and away she hied. 

Long, —— walked, till, tired and lame, 
Unto the Mouth of Night she came, 

When down she sat beside a well 

Her bannock to eat; and so it fell 

A hundred little birds o’ the air 

Came flying to her.from everywhere. 

“ Please, maid, a crumb or two,” they cry. 
“Be off!” she sharply makes reply. 

“Then will our curse be on thy head, 
And, worse, thy mother’s curse,” they said. 
Now, when of bannock there was no more, 
She felt as hungry as before, 

And seeing, a long way off, a light, 

She made for it through the gathering night, 
And though a long way off and a bit, 

She was not long in reaching it: 

A little wee house upon the moor. 

With that she struck upon the door. 
““Who’s there?” “A maid who'd service win.” 
“We want that,” and they let her in. 

Her work and wages then were told: 

A peck of silver and peck of gold; 

A cordial which to life could bring; 

A bed of silk and a marriage ring. 

For this she’d have to watch each night, 
From gloaming until morning light— 

For so the maid her mistress tells— 

A dead man who was “under spells.” 


That night when keeping watch she slept, 
Into the room her mistress crept, 

And seeing her make nor move nor stir, 
She laid a magic club on her, 

Then threw the body on the midden, 
That so the murder might be hidden. 


As spake the eldest, the middle one speaks, 
And in the world her fortune seeks; 

And as the eldest chose the worse, 

She takes the big half and the curse; 

And as the eldest fell asleep, 

She also fails due watch to keep. 

And now their bodies, stiff and black, 

Lie on the mixen back to back. 


Then spake the youngest: “I would fain 
My sisters follow and see again ;” 

—— the mother: “ Better take 

A bannock with thee I shall bake; 

Wilt have the big half with my curse, 

Or take my blessing and the worse?” 
“The wee bit and thy blessing,” replied 
Her daughter, and away she hied. 

Long, long she walked till, tired and lame, 
Unto the Mouth of Night she came, 
When down she sat beside a well 

Her bannock to eat; and so it fell 

A hundred little birds o’ the air 

Came flying to her from everywhere. 
“Please give us a crumb, my little maid.” 
“With pleasure, you pretty birds,” she said; 
And so between them the bannock they share, 
And well did bird and maiden fare, 

Yet all had plenty, and each to spare. 
With pretty songs her ear they charm, 
With feathers soft her bosom warm, 

Till up she rose, and throngh the night, 
A long way off, espied a light; 

And though a long way off and a bit, 

She was not long in reaching it— 

The little wee house upon the moor. 

With that she struck upon the door; 
“Who's there?” “A maid who'd service win.” 
“We want that,” and they let her in. 

Her work and wages then were told: 

A peck of silver and peck of gold; 

A cordial which to life could bring; 

A bed of silk and a marriage ring. 

For this she’d have to watch each night, 
From gloaming until morning light— 

For so the maid her mistress tells— 

A dead man who was “under spells.” 


That night she watched, and after a while 
The dead man rose with a ghastly smile. 
“Lie down! lie down!” the maiden said, 
And gently touched him on the head. 


That night she watched, and once again 

The dead man rose as if in pain. 

“Lie down! lie down!” said the watcher fair, 
And gently stroked his silken hair. 

That night she watched, and at morning dawn 
The dead man rose with a dismal yawn. 

“Lie down!” says the maid, and gently slips 
To lay a kiss on his clay-cold lips. 


And with that the cock was heard to crow, 
And a wondrous sight that maiden saw; 

For the dead man rose, all freed from charms, 
And clasped the maiden in his arms; 

And a goodlier couple never embraced 

Than Eeinn’s Prince and that maiden chaste, 
For he of Erinn’s monarch fair 

Was eldest son and lawful heir; 

And never from spells could be freed, I wis, 
Till a maiden pure his lips should kiss. 


The cordial she to her sisters gave, 
And bronght their ghosts back from the grave; 
The peck of silver and peck of T rms 
She sent them to her mother old; 
But the marriage ring to herself she kept, 
With the bed of silk whereon she slept 
When she to the Prince had given her hand: 
And wasn’t there joy throughout the land! 
For they made a wedding, old people say, 
That lasted fully a year and a day, 
And the last day was better than even. the first, 
And all were so good there was none was worst. 
And never again by witchcraft cursed 

a Was either the Prince or his royal wife; 
And so happily lived they all their life, 
They are known, as all good men are aware, 
In history books as “ The Happy Pair.” 
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this purpose work 
6 rounds of trans- 
posed dk. (double 
knots, consisting of 
one right knot and 
one left knot). For 
each dk. separate 
12 threads, the first 
8 and last 3 of 
which form the first 
and fourth knotting 
strands, and the 
middle 6 threads 
the second and 
third foundation 
strands. For the 
fringe on the cor- 
ners form first the 
foundation knot (a 
left knot) in the or- 
dinary manner, at 
the same time fast- 
ening in 6 of the 
ravelled _ threads, 
laid double. Then 
work a double knot 
on the foundation 
threads in the usual 
manner, and draw 
it tight. This knot 
holds 8 _ thread 
strands, 2 of which 
are used at the 
right and 2 at the 
left, while the re- 
maining four serve 
to form a new cor- 
ner knot, into which 
four new. strands 
are knotted. The 
remaining rounds 
of the fringe are 
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Swiss Mustrn anp Lace Cap. 
For description see Supplement. 


worked in a similar manner on the corners. A round 
of single knots finishes the fringe all around. 


Travelling Hat, Figs. 1-6. 


Tus hat, which may be bent in the various shapes 
shown by the illustrations, is worn for travelling alike 
by young girls and elderly ladies. To make the hat, 
cut of blue Surah for the outer material, satin of a 
darker shade for the lining, and net interlining a round 
piece twenty inches and a half in diameter. For the 
crown of the hat, draw a circle on the outer material 
eight inches and a half in diameter, and outside of this 
circle shirr the material together with the ark 14 

: : P times in a space of two inches and a half. The shirr- 
Tidy in Holbein-Work. ing threads en tied behind, and may be drawn more or 

Tus tidy is worked on white linen canvas with blue cotton in Holbein | less tight, to fit the head. After an interval of a quar- 
stitch. The edge of the canvas is ravelled out to within half an inch of | ter of an inch shirr the material five times, and through 
the border, and the threads left standing are knotted to form fringe. For | the upper (the first) shirr run bonnet wire. After an 

interval of half an 

-~- — - inch again shirr the 
' ’ | material five times, 
i ! and into the last (the 

outer) shirr run bon- 
net wire. Previous 
to this the edges of 
the material and lin- 
ing should be folded 
on the inside over 
pipings of light and 
dark material. The 
hat is trimmed with 
bows of light maie- 
rial bound with the 





Fig. 1.—Cacnemire ann Lace Carr.—Front.~—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. X., Figs. 50 and 51. 
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Fig. 2.—Dress ror Girt 
FROM 3 70 5 YEARS OLD. 
Back.—[See Figs. 3 &5.] _ : 
For description see Suppl. “2 PY : 
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Fig. 1.—Dress ror Gir “ 
FROM 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. ¢ 
Back.—[See Fig.4; and S\ 
Fig. 6, Page 536.] “y 
For pattern and description } 
see Suppl., No. L, Figs. 1-8, ¢ 
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Fig. 1.——De Bice Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 2.—Boenrmse Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 





dark shade, A gauze 
scarf may be wound about the hat as 
shown by Figs. 4 and 5. 


Monograms, Figs. 1 and 2. 
THESE monograms are worked with 
fine embroidery cotton in satin and tent 


stitch. 
Crochet Hood. 

Tus hood is worked with white Shet- 
land wool, in a design composed of dou- 
ble crochet, with a double thread and a 
wooden crochet-needle. It consists of 
a four-cornered piece ending on both 
sides in scarfs. The edge is trimmed 
with a border which is worked with 
white wool and with blue, gray, and 
white mixed wool. The last round of 
the border consists of a row of scallops 
worked with black and white Shetland 
wool. Begin at the middle with a foun- 
dation of 4 st. (stitch), close these in a 
ring with 1 sl. (slip stitch), and work, 
always going forward, as follows: Ist 
round.—Four times alternately 5 ch. 
(chain stitch), 1 se. (single crochet) on 
the next foundation st. 2d round.—3 
sl. on the next 3 st. in the preceding 
round, for the first widening work 2 
ch., which count as first de. (double cro- 
chet), 3 de. on the st. on which the third 
sl. was worked, three times for one wid- 
ening work 4 de. on the middle of the 
next 5 ch.; finally, 1 sl. on the second 
of the 2 ch. counting as first de. in this 
round, 8d round.—2 ch., counting as 
first de., 1 de. on the vein before the 
next de., * for one widening work 4 de. 
on the vein between the middle 2 de. 
of the next widening in the preceding 
round; then 2 de. on the vein between 
the next 2 de., 2 de. on the vein between 
the first and second of the next 4 de., 
and repeat three times from >, but 
finally, instead of the last 2 de., work 1 
sl. on the 2d of the 2 cli. counting as 
first de. in this round. 4th round.—2 
ch., which count as first de., 1.de. on 
the vein before the next de., * 2 de. on 
the vein between the 2d and 3d follow- 
ing de., for one widening work 4 de. on 
the vein between the next 2 de., then 


three times 2 de; on the vein between TRAVELLING @1, Fics, 1-€ 
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the next 2 de. side by side, 
repeat three times from 
*, but finally, instead of 
the last 2 de., work 1 sl. 
on the 2d of the 2 ch. 
counting as first de. in 
this round. 5th-10th 
rounds.—In the manner 
of the preceding round 
work always 2 de. on the 
vein between the next 2 
de., and work the widen- 
ing always alternately in 
the next round like that 
in the 3d round, and in 
the following round like 
that in the 4th round, 
The 10th round completes 
the middle portion of the 
c foundation. For a scarf, 
QS S\ a i : work in connection with 
S Whi Ss . . : the middle part in rounds, 
Hid = going back and forth, as 
follows: Ist round.—Six 
times 2 de. on each vein 
between 2 de. before the 
widening at one corner 
of the middle part, then 
one widening like that in 
the 3d round, then six 
times 2 de. on each vein 
between the next 2 de. 
2d round.—3 ch., pass 
over the next 2 de. in 
the preceding round, five 
times 2 de. on each vein 
between the next 2 de.; 
then one widening like 
that in the 4th round, five 
times 2 de. on each vein 
between the next 2 de. 
Repeat 30 times the preceding round, but work always alternate- 
ly the widening of the 3d and 4th rounds. Having likewise 
pba eA : : cy : worked the scarf at the opposite corner of the hood, finish the 
> pire: i E ; edge with the border as follows: 1st round (with white worst- 
ed).—Always alternately 1 sc. on the next edge st., 3 ch., pass 
over a corresponding interval; finally, 1 sl. on the first se. in 
this round. 2d round (with the mixed worsted).—2 sl. on the 
next 2st. in the preceding round, 2 ch. which count as first de., 
3 de. on the same st. on which the preceding sl. was worked, 
then always 4 de. on the middle of the next 3 ch.; finally, 1 sl. 
on the second of the 2 ch. counting as first de. in this round. 
3d and 4th rounds.—Like the preceding round, but working the 2 : : ; “oe 
4 de. always on the vein between the middle 2 of the next 4 de. Fig. 2.—Cacurmire anp Lace Care.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 1.] 
5th round (with white worsted),—2 sl. on the next 2 st. in the For pattern and description see Suppl., No. X., Figs. 50 and 51. 
preceding round, always alternately 5 ch., 1 sc. on the vein be- 
tween the middle 2 of the next 4 de. 6th round.—2 sl. on the | de., 2 ch., 1 de. on the third following st. 
next 2 st. in the preceding round, 1 sc. on the next st., * 3 ch., | the second following de. in the preceding round, 3 ch., 6 de. the middle 
7 de. on the middle of the next 5 ch., 3 ch., 1 sc. on the middle | 2 of which are separated by 2 ch. on the 2 ch. between the next 6 de., 3 
of the following 5 ch., and repeat from *, but finally, instead | ch., pass over 6 st., 1 de. on the next de., 2 ch., 1 de, on the next de., 4 
tae of 1 se., work 1 sl. on the first sc. in this round. ‘7th round | de. on the next 7 ch., 5 ch., 5 de. on the same 7 ch. 5th round.—Going 
os neal ; EY oF (with black and white 
Baeny. 5‘ Fig. 3.—Dress ror Girt AY worsted),— > 1 se. on the 
yrom 3 10 5 Years oLp. MA MOM TAN f st. on which the next se. in 
Front.—[See Figs. 2 & 5.] Pa PAI the Savgpines Raaggen a 
" : MT uh | } worked, catching this a 
i iV the same time, 3 ch., 2 se. 
Fig. 4.—Darss ror Gir separated by 3 ch. on the 
Saou 210 4 Years orp, Vein between the first and 
Front.—{See Fig.1 ; second of the next 7 de., 3 
and Fig, 6, Page 536. ] ch., pass over 3 de., 2 se. 
For pattern and de- separated by 3 ch. on the 
\ scription see Suppl, next vein, 3 ch., pass over 
bX = No. L, Figs. 1-3. 2 de., 2 sc. separated by 3 
ch. on the following vein, 
8 ch., and repeat from * ; finally, 1 sl. 
on the first se. in this round. Trim 
the front of the hood with a bow of 
blue ribbon. 





Crocuet Hoop. 
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Crochet Edgings for Lingerie, 
Figs. 1 and 2. 
See illustrations on page 536. 

Tue edging Fig. 1 is worked with 
linen thread No. 80, as follows: 1st 
round. — Always alternately 19 ch. 
(chain stitch), 1 se. (single crochet) on 
the 6th of these, so that a loop is 
formed. 2d round.—Turn the loops 
downward, and always alternately work 
1 double crochet on the second follow- 
ing st. in the preceding round, 1 ch. 
8d round (on the other side of the 
work).—Always alternately 1 sc. on 
the next ch. between two loops, 2 sc. 
on the next 2 st.,18 ch. 4th round.— 
* 6 se. on the next 13 ch. ir. the pre- 
ceding round, 4 ch., with 1 e«. catch to- 
gether the loop beneath the 13 ch. and 
the middle st. of these 13 ch., 4 ch., 7 
se, on the same 18 ch., not working off 
the last of these, 1 sc. on the following 
13 ch., working it off together with the 
preceding sec., and repeat from *. 

The edging Fig. 2 is worked cross- 
wise with linen thread No. 60. Make 
a foundation of 22 ch. (chain stitch), 
and going back and forth on these cro- 
chet as follows: 1st round.—Pass over 
the next 8 st. (stitch), 1 de. (double 
crochet) on the following st., 3 ch., pass 
over 4 foundation st., 6 de. the middle 
2 of which are separated by 2 ch. on 
the next st., 3 ch., pass over 4 st., 1 
de. on the next st., 2 ch., 1 de. on the 
third following st. 2d round.—5 ch., 
1 de. on the second following de. in the 
preceding round, 3 ch., 6 de. the mid- 
dle 2 of which are separated by 2 ch. 
on the 2 ch. between the next 6 de., 3 : 
ch., pass over 6 st., 1 de. on the next : £3 Dy 
de., 2 ch., 1 de. on the third following = 
st. 38d round.—7 ch., 1 de. on the next 
de. in the preceding round, 2 ch., 1 de. 
on the following de., 3 ch., 6 de. the 
middle 2 of which are separated by 2 
ch. on the 2 ch. between the next 6 de., 


Fig. 1.—Ptarn axp Strripep Lawn Dress. Fig. 2.—Fovtarp Dress. 
3 ch., pass over 6 st., 1 de. on the next 


For description see Supplement. For description see Supplement. 
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back on the scallops work 3 ch., which count.as 
first de., pass over the next de. in the preceding 
round, 4 de. on the next 4 de., 9 de. on the follow- 
ing 5 ch., 5 de. on the next 5 de., 2 ch., 1 de. on 
the next de., 3 ch., 6 de, the middle 2 of which 
are separated by 2 ch. on the 2 ch. between the 
next 6 de., 3 ch., pass over 6 st., 1 de. on the next 
de., 2 ch., 1 de. on the third following st. 6th 
round.—5 ch., 1 de. on the second following de. 
8 ch., 6 de. the middle 2 of which are separated 
by 2 ch. on the 2 ch. between tl. fiext 6 de., 3 
ch., pass over 6 st., 1 de. on the next de., 2 ch., 1 
de. on the following dec., ninc times alternately 2 
ch., 1 de. on the second following de. ‘7th round. 
—For 1 point work 1 sc. (single crochet), 1 ch., 2 
de., 1 ch., 1 se, on the next 2 ch. in the preceding 
round, then eight times 1 point as before on the 
following 2 ch., but work the last sc. of the last 
point on the de. following the 2 ch. in the pre- 
ceding round; then 5 ch., 1 de. on the next de., 
8 ch., 6 de. the middle two of which are sepa- 
rated by 2 ch. on the 2 ch. between the next 6 dc., 
8 ch., pass over 6 st., 1 de. on the next de., 2 ch., 
1 de. on the third following st. Repeat always 
the 2d-7th rounds, but in each repetition, before 
beginning the first point in the 7th round, fasten 
to the preceding point as shown by the illustra- 
tion. (To do this, drop the st. from the needle, 
insert the latter in the corresponding st., and 
draw the dropped st. through.) 








Copyright, 1879, by Harren & Broruers. 


BURNING THEIR SHIPS. 


By BARNET PHILLIPS, 





VI.—{ Continued.) 


“For certain those twigs will give way under 
that baby, Mrs. Evans, and you will have a crip- 
pled child for the rest of your time,” remarked 
the cheerful Cordely. 

“Well, then, you watch him while I look for 
Mr. Evans. David, there is a bit of higher 
ground beyond there. Please go through the 
hedge and look for the wagon. It is time your 
father was here,” said Kate to Cordelia. 

“ Providing the axle hasn’t given out, and they 
are safe over the railroad crossings,” remarked 
Cordely. 

David walked through the gap in the hedge, 
and entered the neighboring grounds. Suddenly 
David stopped, touched his hat, and posed in his 
most approved and deferential manner. 

“Why, I declare!” said an elegantly dressed 
lady. “Is it you, David? Why, you must be 
able to give me some news of Mrs. Evans. Da- 
vid, I think if you were to open a school for man- 
ners in New York, I should send you a great 
many pupils, in varied conditions of life, mas- 
ters and men.” 

“Mrs. Evans is doing elegantly, Mrs. Trevor. 
Mr. Trevor's collar-bone quite well, I trust? Very 
exclusive neighborhood we used to live in, when 
I had the honor of paying my respects to madam ; 
but No. 41 was the exclusivest,” replied David, 
highly flattered. 

“Ah! did you think so? But pray where is 
your mistress?” David indicated the other side 
of the hedge. 

“You don’t say so! David, would you oblige 
me by finding Miss Trevor and Mademoiselle 
Mathez? They are in the grove just there, and 
Mr. Trevor can’t be far from them. Bid them 
come this way. I have outstripped them.” 

Mrs. Trevor approached the hedge, and happen- 
ed to peer exactly over the nest where the child 
was sleeping. 

“ Oh, the darling! the lovely child !” Mrs. Trev- 
or cried. 

“Voyons ” said a short little person, apparent- 
ly out of breath. “Oh! the real cherub—un vrai 
amour |” 

“Don’t talk so loud, Julia. You will wake it 
up,” exclaimed another voice. : 

Cordely dropped her stocking and rushed in 
an aggressive manner toward her charge. 

“Tt’s you, Mrs. Trevor! I thought it was one 
of your cows—-some of them cross ones that you 
keep—as was making for that red quilt. Didn’t 
know you had come to the place. That baby is 
Mrs. Evans’s baby.” Cordely’s familiarity ex- 
pressed’ the fact that she was talking to a 
neighbor. 

“Mrs. Evans’s baby! You don’t say so!” 

Then Kate, hearing the sounds of voices, and 
noticing a cluster of women around her baby, ap- 
proached quickly. 

“Why, dear me!” exclaimed Mrs. Trevor, ex- 
pansively, “can it be Mrs. Evans? Why, what 
a charming rencontre, to be sure! How fresh 
and well you look! What a dear, dear child! 
We were so much disappointed! I had so much 
hoped to have profited by your acquaintance ! 
Your departure was so sudden! Just when we 
were all so much interested! You have no idea, 
Mrs. Evans, how—” Then Mrs. Trevor came to a 
full stop. 

“Amazed you were!” Kate did blush; but 
then it might have been the setting sun which 
painted her happy face with roseate hues. Then 
Kate added, quite naturally: “Mr. Evans had 
come back very suddenly after a long absence, 
and I was overjoyed to see him. On the occa- 
sion of your very kind visit I am afraid I might 
have been distraite.” 

“Certainly, my dear. It was as natural as 
could be. Under similar circumstances I should 
have done quite the same thing ;” and just a lit- 
tle of a malicious twinkle appeared in Mrs. Trev- 
or’s fine eyes as she offered her hand to Kate. 

“ And am I not to be presented to this charm- 
ing lady, and my pupil Miss Julia? Do you play 
piano still? Ihave long been extolltng a deli- 
eacy of touch, a perfect-method which you had. 
We often used to hear you en cachette,” said 
Mademoiselle Mathez, enthusiastically. 





Kate absolutely felt in her pocket for one. of 
her cards. Had she found one, she might have, 
on the impulse of the moment, presented it. 

“So you are the lady on the Applegait farm we 
are all so curious about ?—for we are very curi- 
ous. Now you must be sure to come and see 
us,” added Mrs. Trevor, in a whisper, “to tell 
us all about it. Do you know that Mr. Trevor, 
my father-in-law, bought that house of yours, and 
—what a shame !—it is a club-house now. It was 
quite a desecration, converting your charming 
little abode into a club; but it is ever so select, I 
assure you. I am sorry to say papa has been 
roundly abused about it by all the neighbors, 
mamma leading them on. Though it is but next 
door, I see iess of my husband than ever. Still, 
exclusive as this club may be, I think it is a mis- 
take. Do you know, I fancy it is an unlucky 
house. One or two of Mr. Trevor’s friends—such 
nice gentlemanly fellows !—we are led to believe 
have been quite ruined there; such dreadful high 
games of cards, you know. Mamma has insisted 
that papa shall rent the house for a decent pur- 
pose. Could you be induced to come back ?” 

Just then Mr. Evans’s voice was heard on the 
Applegait side of the hedge. He bent over to 
kiss the baby. 

“Mr. Evans,” said Kate, presenting her hus- 
band in a general way. Mr. Evans bowed to the 


pup. 

= Delighted !”’ remarked Mrs. Trevor, taking in 
at a single glance Evans’s manly figure, his fine 
face, his tawny beard, even the condition of his 
hands, “ Better-looking than I made him out in 
the dusk. Well-fitting clothes now, but how ac- 
count for his hands!” thought Mrs. Trevor, 

“Why, bless my soul !” said Mr. George Trev- 
or, as he strode out of the wood, looking at Tom. 
“ As I live, it is Tom Evans! Why, what under 
the sun has become of you? — Clara, this gentle- 
man and I were college mates, and have had no 
end of larks together. Why, it can’t be possible! 
Were you the Evans of next door? Where did 
you keep yourself? Why the deuce did you not 
declare yourself? It is the best joke possible. 
Upon my soul! Ha! ha! Too good to keep! 
Some day I will have to tell it to you. Mrs. 
Evans, delighted to know you at last. By George! 
Evans, now that you are here, existence in this 
dull place will be supportable. Come and see 
us. Evans, I have the fastest mare in the coun- 
ty, and the billiard table at the old house can be 
played on. While Mrs. Evans and Mrs. Trevor can 
have it out—talk babies, you know—we two will 
take care of ourselves. If you only knew, Evans, 
what a real godsend you are !” 

A portion of this speech Tom hardly under- 
stood, nor did Kate. . The two men shook hands. 

“ My dear pupil,” said Mademoiselle Mathez, as 
the party separated, for evening had come, “I 
am so glad! Perhaps I was the only one in the 
Trevor family who did this charming lady full 
justice.” 

“Mr. Trevor,” inquired Mrs. Trevor, as the two 
walked homeward, “I suppose, since for once you 
have given up your summer yachting, existence 
here, as you say, will be supportable, now that 
you have found this Mr. Evans. But who are 
these people, after all? Mrs. Evans is quite un- 
fathomable.” 

“Well, Evans, as far as I remember, was a 
cranky kind of a fellow. Knew more than we 
did, and used to work like a nigger at-college at 
times, and then let up and be as lazy as any of 
us. He took honors when he wanted to, and had 
a lot of tastes for things I never had a fancy for 
—books and pictures and engravings. I was al- 
ways strong on athletics. Well, Evans would 
row a bit, and give it up, and drive a bit, and pass 
that too, though he did lots of fishing and shoot- 
ing. A kind of uncertain fellow, with what they 
called undeveloped energy. He came in for what 
was for him quite a little pot of money, and lost 
it. He took a trip to China, or somewhere—so 
they said. By-the-way, Clara, I am in for a long 
trip. Florida and the West Indies this fall.” 

“ Ah! indeed!” said Mrs. Trevor, with appar- 
ent unconcern. “If talking does not prevent 
your smoking, continue, please, about these peo- 

le.” 

ue Disappeared after his marriage, which took 
place abroad. Married the daughter of a rich 
man. Who the deuce she was I never found out. 
Quite possibly, like a sensible man, Evans struck 
work, and is now, like a wise fellow, living con- 
tentedly on his wife’s or his father-in-law’s mon- 
ey. Very quiet, elegant little woman, that Mrs. 
Evans. Now, Clara, anything more? Confound 
that groom of mine!” Trevor looked at his 
watch. “I told him to have my wagon here by 
half past seven. Ah! here he comes. You won’t 
mind walking home? Clara and Mathez are just 
before you. There is a lot of fellows coming 
through from Saratoga, and I promised to dine 
with them in Albany. Ta-ta, Clara.” 

When Tom went homeward there was a little 
procession. Cordely carried the baby in a solemn 
and funereal manner, while David, in the ad- 
vance, let down the fence bars. Kate asked Tom 
who was Mr. Trevor. 

“Trevor? Awful heavy swell. Good enough 
fellow in his way. Gave him once an infernal 
licking, because—because I thought he was a 
purse-proud humbug. Think he is so still. Once 
Thad a t mind to apply to him for a clerk- 
ship in his father’s benking house. But I did 
not. Knew my services would have been de- 
clined: would have remembered the licking. 
Rather fast, I fancy, Kate, and keeps up the 
pace. Kate, do you happen to know certain 
lines in Rowe’s ‘ Fair Penitent ?’” 

“No, Tom.” 

“T will give them to you, changing only a 
word : 

“* Among your set of fools, talk of your dress, 

Of dice and yachts, of horses and yourselves ; 

"Tis safer, and b your understanding.’” - 

“T never heard you so censorious, Tem, Shall 
I call on Mrs, Trevor ?” 








“ Let them come to you,” replied Tom, décapi- 
tating a mullein. 

“ But, Tom, Mrs. Trevor did pay me a visit once, 
and, what is worse, she saw me kiss you on—on 
top of the stairs.” 

“ And, like Candule’s queen, you would slay 
her? On top, at bottom of the steps, in the wide, 
wide fields, what is the difference ? 

“*The kiss snatched hasty from the sidelong maid.’” 


“Tom, you have set Cordely going, and the 
baby will be drowned,” said Kate, ruefully, re- 
placing her hat. 

“Poor Cordely! Water-proof that baby, Kate. 
**Melpomene, thou sadd’st among the Muses, 

Possess my soul, and make mine eyes like 

sluices.’” 
So sang Tom. “ Wait until Mrs. Trevor finds out 
that you are a maltster’s wife.” 

“Well, I will. I wager anything she will come,” 
replied Kate. But had that bet been accepted, 
Kate would have lost. 

“ Mighty worldly people, them Trevorses. Such 
awful waste and extravagance! There is that 
young man. It is a sure thing—sooner or later 
he is bound to break that woman’s heart. I see 
it coming. You wait,” said Cordely. 

It is not the purpose of this story to tell of any 
troubles which might occur to Mrs. Trevor, much 
less to assert that Cordely’s prophecy ever came 
true. 

After a while Mrs. Trevor ceased puzzling over 
her pretty neighbor, for certain phases in Kate’s 
life no one but my readers can ever know. 

THE END. 











THE MANDOLINATA. 


Tue night is still, the windows are open, 
The air with odors is sweet; 

Hark! some one is humming the Mandolinata 
Along the open street. 

The Mandolinata! Ah me! as I hear it, 
Before me you seem to rise 

From the other world, with your gentle presence, 
Your tender and smiling eyes. 


How we jested together, and hummed together 
That old and threadbare song, 

With forced intonations and quaint affectations, 
That ended in laughter long! 

How oft in the morning beneath your window 
I framed to it bantering words, 

And heard from within your sweet voice answer 
With a flute-tone like a bird's! 


And you opened your shutters and sang, “ Good- 
morning, 

O Troubadour, gallant and gay!” 

And I chanted, “O lovely and lazy lady, 
I die of this long delay! 4 

Oh, hasten, hasten!” “I'm coming, I’m coming, 
Thy lady is coming to thee ;” * 

And then you drew back in your chamber laughing— 
Ob, who were so foolish as we? 


Ah me! that vision comes up before me; 
How vivid and young and gay! 
Ere Death like a sudden blast blew on you, 
And swept life’s blossoms away. 
Buoyant of spirit, and glad and happy, 
And gentle of thougnt and heart; 
Ah! who would believe you were mortally wourided, 
So bravely you played your part? 


We veiled our fears and our apprehensions, 
With hopes that were all in vain; 

It was only a sudden cough and spasm 
Betrayed the inward pain. 

In the midst of our jesting and merry laughter, 
We turned aside to sigh, 

Looked out of the window, and all the landscape 
Grew dim to the brimming eye. 


And at last, one pleasant summer morning, 
When roses were all in bloom, 

Death gently came with the wandering breezes 
To bear your spijrit home. . 

A smile on your lips—a tender greeting— 
And all that was once so gay 

Was still and calm, with a perfect sadness. 
And you had passed away. 





Through the casement the wind is moaning, 
On the pane the ivy crawls, 

The fire is faded to ashes, 
And the black brand, broken, falls. 


The voices are gone, but I linger, 
And silence is over all; 

Where once there was music and laughter 
Stands Death in the empty hall. 


There is only a dead rose lying, 
Faded and crushed on the floor; 

And a harp, whose strings are broken, 
That Love will play no more. 





PARIS FASHIONS. 
[From ovr Own CorRESPONDENT. } 


T can no longer be denied that the rigor of the 
present summer is truly calamitous to alk 
industries connected with dress,.and the atmos. 
pheric perturbations have their natural counter. 
part in the perturbations of the toilette. Every: 
thing which fashion had devised and prepared 
remains unemployed, and it is necessary to im- 
provise toilettes for a more incl t 
than our ordinary winters. 

With toilettes not designed for walking the 
difference is not very great. Garments made of 
winter materials, but in light colors, are worn, an 
écru dress or a light gray wrapping bearing wit- 
ness to the lovely season which we are supposed 
to be enjoying, but of which we can only catch 
glimpses from behind the windows of a coupé or 
a landau. But when it comes to setting foot on 
a constantly dripping sidewalk, and seeking the 
moving shelter of an umbrella, it can no longer 
be a question of pretty café-au-lait wrappings 
embroidered with gold, or charming mantelets in 
blue or rose-color, or of dresses in light colors. 
And this is why, in the unfortunate summer of 
1879, women are devoted to water-proofs. To 








be perpetually condemned to a water-proof is cer- 
tainly hard, but we know not how to escape from 
this uniform imposed by the permanent deluge, 
and therefore must submit. 

All kinds of corsages are worn, from the spen- 
cer with long basques to the corsage with a clearly 
defined point, without excepting the belted cor- 
sages, those which button at the side, those open- 
ing over a high chemisette, and those which are 
cut princesse shape in the back, and with long 
basques in the front. 

With respect to wrappings, several new shapes 
are announced. The paletot will disappear al- 
most entirely, being replaced by a large number 
of mantles of different shapes, and for the most 
part quite long, with a simple or triple cape (Car- 
rick style), or else a hood, and with very ample 
sleeves, either separate, like those of paletots, or 
else formed by the mantle, as in the visite, Gof- 
fered fringe will still be the favorite trimming, 
while passementerie and fur will take their habit- 
ual place. As to lace, it will no longer be used 
at all for trimming wrappings which are worn on 
foot in the daytime, but will be reserved for man- 
telets worn beneath the long carriage mantles, 
which are left in the antechamber before entering 
the drawing-room when making a call. 

The travelling costumes for this season, which 
represent, or rather should represent, summer, 
are made not only short, but very short, and but 
little bouffant. The most elegant style consists 
in approaching as nearly as possible to the mas- 
culine garment. For these dresses goods of neu- 
tral and rather dark tints are used, and all trim- 
mings are suppressed. Tailors are employed to 
make these travelling dresses, and it ‘should be 
added that the morning costumes worn by ex- 
cessively elegant ladies closely resemble these 
travelling costumes. The skirt of such costumes 
is short and flat, without trimming ; the long over- 
skirt is but slightly bouffant on the sides, and in 
guise of a corsage a jacket is worn of the same 
material, with revers opening on a vest, or else a 
redingote almost exactly like a man’s dress-coat. 
The sleeves are almost tight-fitting. The lin- 
gerie is entirely plain, and is made of fine linen. 
In a word, it is the riding-habit, without its length 
of skirt. All the elegance and brightness of this 
costume are concentrated in the cravat and in the 
inevitable small bouquet of natural flowers which 
ladies wear with every toilette, attaching it to 
the corsage, and placing the stems of the flowers 
in a small flat bottle filled with water and con- 
cealed in the corsage of the dress, which is fre- 
quently furnished for this purpose with a small 
inside pocket. 

It is the same with gold as with flowers ; it is 
found everywhere, and fashion, after abandoning 
it, has returned to it with passion. Gold em- 
broidery is seen on tulle, as well as on wool and 
on silk, and when veils, cravats, and ficlius are 
not embroidered in gold they are at least border- 
ed with a thick thread, which runs along all the 
outlines, producing the effect of a scintillating 
piping. Ribbons of every width in their turn 
dispute success with bouquets of flowers and gold 
thread. The shape of ribbon bows has changed 
completely. They are no longer made with stiff 
loops and ends, but merely with very long loops, 
consequently very supple, and without any ends 
at all. These bows are placed on the front 
of dresses, and are used to simulate or conceal 
pockets. 

The colors which will be fashionable in the 
autumn and winter are, for the most part, extreme- 
ly dark shades, nearly approaching black, in the 
colors of wood, garnet, bronze, and blue. Violet 
is still tabooed, but at present it is called gris hélio- 
trope (heliotrope gray), and an effort is being made 
(though with but moderate success) to bring it 
into vogue by some exquisites of fashion. 

Street dresses for morning wear in the winter 
will be sombre as to trimmings, and will incline 
very much to the masculine styles, but not alone 
to contemporaneous fashions. For instance, the 
straight collars which were worn sixty years ago 
or more by gentlemen on their overcoats and 
dress-coats will be in great favor for these morn- 
ing toilettes, as will also be the revers and the 
trimmings. It would seem as if women, in adopt- 
ing man’s costume, had undertaken to prove once 
more that they are the fairest portion of the hu- 
man race. “See,” they would seem to say—“ see 
how ugly you are in your hideous garb, and see 
how pretty we are, when, through caprice, we 
choose to assume it.” 

For the true toilette, worn at dinners and in the 
evening, fashion is still very undecided... It pir- 
ouettes about on one spot instead of advancing ; 
and the moment it hazards a change, it hastens 
to renounce, or at least to modify it. The paniers, 
which seemed to mark a new era, find their growth 
fettered. Still, I believe that it is the fault of the 
weather that fashion has not entered openly on a 
new career. In a few weeks this summer, dis- 
guised as winter, this monstrous season which 
quadruples the duration of one ordinary month 
of November, will be over. People will return ~ 
to the chateaux, and it is at these réuniéns that 
the fashions for the winter will be elaB6rated. 
We shall see these toilettes, and shall be able to 
form conclusions. For the present we must rest 
content with minor details. To be in the fashion 
one. should wear colored silk stockings (others 
are no longer worn), cotton stockings with print- 
ed flowers, dresses made of toile de sanglier, or 
else of a coarse material called horse - blanket, 
shoes -with slashed fronts, and trimmed with 
bows, jewels, and embroidery figures. The im- 
portant role these gewgaws play in the feminine 
toilette at present is almost incredible. Parisian 
ladies, who were formerly so reserved in this re- 
spect, now accept everything, essay every novelty, 
changing daily, and adopting with eagerness but- 
tons of painted porcelain, shells of Saxony por: 
celain—which they use in guise of a handle on the 
stick of a large parasol—fancy jewelry, ranging 
from lizards and serpents to butterflies. At 
present it is flies with which they are enchant- 
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ed. From the huge to the tiny fly, the common 
fly, black, or the pretty, large fly with wings of a 
greenish-black, and all so perfectly made, so nat- 
ural, that one involuntarily endeavors to brush 
away this insect, perched on the end of a cravat 
or the strings of a bonnet. Assuredly the hu- 
man race is growing old; it is returning to a 
state of childhood, and requires, like children, 
not only toys, but new toys continually. That 
with which they were enchanted yesterday, to- 
day but inspires indifference or disgust. 
Emme.ine Raywonp. 





A DUSKY ROMANCE. 


it was two or three years before the war. A 
gay party of people on a Southern plantation 
had been amusing themselves with private the- 
atricals. There was a small but completely ap- 
pointed theatre on Colonel Floyd’s place. Some- 
thing was brought out there every month or so. 
To-night The Rivals had been given. Perhaps 
the playing had been as good as the amateur 
average. Certainly the audience was even more 
enthusiastic than the average amateur audience. 
The play over, actors and audience trooped back 
to the house under a covered way arranged for 
the occasion. The lights were turned off in the 
theatre ; but it was bright moonlight, and that 
streamed in through the open windows. 

A girl who had been assisting the actresses in 
the greenroom stole across the stage when the 
last footfall and the last voice had died away. 
She began to raise the drop with trembling fin- 
gers, but yet with a kind of nervous energy 
which finally accomplished her purpose. Then 
in the silence and solitude, and in the ghostly 
moonlight, she recited with dramatic action the 
scenes in Measure for Measure between Isabella 
and Angelo. She was beautiful; head and shoul- 
ders taller than most women ; her hair was dark, 
heavy, wavy; her dark eyes were full of a deep, 
intense fire; her red, mobile mouth showed rows 
of even white teeth. Her profile and the gener- 
al cast of her countenance were only sufficiently 
removed from classical regularity to give them a 
certain strength and piquancy. Her figure was 
swaying, lithe, rounded. She was an ideal of 
Southern voluptuous beauty. 

She was too much absorbed in her part to no- 
tice the entrance of a young man presently. He 
seated himself in the shadows of the back seats ; 
but he watched and listened intently. As the 


girl spoke her last line, she remarked him. She 
stopped suddenly. 
He came and joined her on the stage. He was 


about her height, with a sad, patient face—a face 
on which all the patience that his race has for 
centuries needed was plainly stamped. It was 
apparent that he had African blood in his veins. 
“Go on, Dorothea,” he said. “That was splen- 
did. You acted better’n Miss Sue.” 

“That wouldn’t be sayin’ much,” Dorothea re- 
turned, scornfully. “She don’t act at all; but 
she’s all fuss and feathers, and that goes down 
with the crowd.” 

““Won’t you do’ some more ? 
It sounded like the Bible.” 

“Tt was Shakspeare. No, I won’t do any more, 
I’m afraid of somebody else comin’ in. You 
startled me. I thought every one was safe in 
the supper-room. Help me down with this cur- 
tain, will you, Aaron ?”’ 

He did so. She turned to walk off the stage; 
then came back with a face dark with emotion. 
“Oh, it’s hard,” she cried, tossing up her arms 
with a sudden, despairing gesture—‘“ it’s hard! 
I coud act; I know I could. It’s in me. My 
God, why. was I born ?” 

Aaron came closer to her. He spoke in an 
agitated whisper. “You're young, Dorothea: 
don’t despair. I don’t. Ef I live, you shall be 
free yet.” 

Yes, she wasaslave. She wrung her hands to- 
gether as though they had been chained. “ Per- 
haps so,” she said—“ perhaps so. But it’s hard 
for me to believe it. And in the mean time I 
lead this dreadful life.” 

She walked slowly away, he following her. 
She locked the door of the stage entrance on the 
outside, and put the key in her pocket. “ Be- 
sides,” she pursued, “even if you should set me 
free, I should only be exchanging one kind of 
slavery for another. You want to marry me. 
‘With a great price bought I this freedom.’” 

She was cruel. She could think of no one but 
herself. He looked at her, as though for a mo- 
ment he hardly dared trust himself to speak. 
Then he said, very quietly, “‘ What I mean to do 
for you is jist what any man ought ter do for any 
woman. It’s neither yar nor thar that I love 
you. Ef you can’t love me, that ends it.” 

This simple goodness touched and silenced 
her. She did not attempt to speak. She only 
bestowed upon him a very grateful look: she 
could throw immense expression into her looks. 
Her companion fully understood now that she 
thanked and respected him. 

They. parted at the side door of the house. 
Aaron cut across the lawn, got over a fence, and 
so across the fields to the cabin where he lived 
with his mother, a mile from Colonel Floyd’s. 
His mother had been set free years ago by her 
mistress, after years of faithful service. His fa- 
ther had also been free, and thus Aaron had 
come into the world unshackled, Aaron was 
a.blacksmith by trade, as his father had been 
before him. He could read and write, and he 
had taken advantage of every opportunity to im- 
prove himself. All the same, he was a patient, 
plodding man, not ldoking much beyond the day, 
simply doing his duty therein, and in that state 
of life in which it had pleased God to call him, 
as the catechism puts it. He had a very faint no- 
tion of Dorothea’s aspirations and longings, only 
inasmuch as his love for her deepened his per- 
ceptions, as a great love will often do. 

Dorothea went on up stairs to Miss Sue’s room, 
Miss Sue being Mrs. Colonel Floyd, who had come 


What was that ? 





here a bride two months ago. She straightened 
the room, which was in some confusion. She 
put away various odds and.ends of finery lying 
around. Then she picked up the copy of the 
play which had been performed that evening, 
that had been tossed on the bed, and standing in 
front of the looking-glass, on either side of which 
burned lights, became entirely absorbed in the 
little volume. She knew the greater part of it 
already. She knew all but the last page when 
Mrs. Floyd ran lightly up stairs and called, “ Dora! 
Dora!” 


Dorothea laid the book down, and turned. She 
had great self-command. Mrs. Floyd had no 
suspicion how distasteful were the services she 
performed for her; she thought her a nice girl, 
but quiet, She herself chattered perpetually. If 
there was no one else to talk to, she would talk 
to a servant, as she was doing now. She retailed 
the compliments that had been paid her: how 
Mr. So-and-so had praised her arms, and Mr. 
Such-a-one her diamonds, It was all exciting 
and delightful. Dorothea listened with inward 
disgust. But the smile she summoned up did 
duty admirably. Miss Sue classed her among 
her admirers. But when Miss Sue was safely 
put to bed, Dorothea went away to her own attic 
room and raged. She lay down on the floor, and 
cried, and sobbed. She knelt by the open win- 
dow, and stretched forth hands of supplication 
into the darkness. She roamed up and down her 
attic until dawn. She made very little effort to 
control herself. Perhaps it was as well. Day 
in, day out, she was forced to keep herself under 
rigid control before people. She slept heavily 
when she did sleep—so heavily that it was with 
difficulty she aroused herself when her mistress 
finally sent for her. Miss Sue and a party of 
her friends were going on a horseback expedi- 
tion before the heat of the day. Dorothea dressed 
her mistress, pale and heavy-eyed as she was, then 
stole back to bed again. 

She was again awakened, this time about noon, 
and by a message from Colonel Floyd. She found 
him in the library, and who but Aaron with him. 
Colonel Floyd was a middle-aged, comfortable- 
looking man. He nodded to Dorothea as she 
entered. 

“What's this I hear? Want to be free, eh? 
What makes you discontented? I don’t believe 
any girl ever had a better mistress.” 

“T don’t complain; I never have complained. 
But I do want to be free.” 

“ And here is Aaron with the money to do it— 
all but twenty dollars. He proposes that you 
shall go now up North somewhere—where you'll 
find yourself a precious sight worse off than you 
are here—and that I shall take a mortgage on all 
his worldly goods for the rest. I don’t know why 
I should do this; do you? Come, what do you 
think about it yourself ?” 

For answer she dropped down on her knees, 
and with a broken voice urged him to let her go. 
She was singularly beautiful, and as white as her 
master. It would have been hard to detect the 
few drops of African blood that flowed in her 
veins. 

Colonel Floyd knew not how to take this out- 
burst. He cleared his throat. He felt that he 
ought to be angry; but he was naturally an easy- 
going man ; besides, the girl was so astonishingly 
good-looking. Finally he said, “ Well, well, Pl 
see about it. I suppose I shall have to ask Mrs. 
Floyd first, as I gave you to her. You can go 
now, Aaron; I'll see you again.” 

There may have been something in the way 
Colonel Floyd told his story which reconciled his 
wife to the plan proposed. There are women 
who are jealous of any face they have heard some 
one pronounce handsome, of any voice they have 
heard praised; and when Colonel Floyd praised 
Dora’s face and voice, Miss Sue decided that she 
would rather part with her than not. “ Ungrate- 
ful piece!” she said; “after all my kindness to 
her. But darkies are all alike.” 

So it was arranged. Incomprehensible and in- 
credible as Dorothea’s good fortune appeared to 
her, she nevertheless accepted it as a fact. Miss 
Sue sped her going. She had always been in the 
habit of giving. She gave Dorothea numbers of 
things now, enough to supply a decent wardrobe. 
There are some persons who compel giving to a 
certain extent—persons who are set apart by 
beauty or talent. Dorothea was one of these. 
There were expressions in her dark eyes and 
about her red mouth which irresistibly disposed 
Mrs. Floyd to befriend her. 

Do not quite mistake Dorothea, however. She 
had accepted Aaron’s help because it was her one 
way of escape from bondage; but she had prom- 
ised herself that she would discharge the debt. 
She had every confidence in her ability to do so. 
This confidence gave her manner a certain dis- 
tance and pride even when acknowledging her 
indebtedness to her benefactor; for benefactor, 
of course, Aaron was. She paid a visit to his 
mother in their little cabin the day before she 
left. Aaron had supplied her with money to 
reach Philadelphia, which was her destination, 
and also to pay her board for a fortnight after 
arriving there. . This exhausted his resources, to 
be sure, but it more than met Dorothea’s wishes. 
She was convinced that she could find employ- 
ment for herself at the end of a week; at the 
end of a month she could begin to pay Aaron 
back. 

Aaron’s mother was a bright-eyed, erect, active 
mulatto woman. She went on with her ironing 
while Dorothea paid her visit. She distrusted 
Dorothea. To her she seemed selfish and grasp- 
ing, and she believed that Aaron had thrown 
away his money, and all for nothing. The girl 
never meant to marry him. 

A small baby crawled in and out under the 
ironing table. It crawled up Dorothea’s skirts 
presently, crowing at her. This was Aaron’s 
nephew. The grandmother shook her head at 
it, laughing. 

“De chile take you fur white, Dora,” she said. 





“ Nebber takes no ’count ob cullud people. Take 
you fur white, sure. Lubs white ladies.” 

Dorothea patted its little woolly head with her 
slender fingers. The child looked up and smiled, 
and Dora smiled her pensive, tender smile upon 
it in return. At that juncture Aaron came in. 
Dorothea shook hands with him gravely. That 
visit was a trying farewell duty. How homely 
the place was! The baby with its calico slip; 
the old woman ironing; Aaron with his sleeves 
rolled up to his elbows. How odd it was that 
Aaron should ever have hoped even that she would 
marry him! She live in such a way as that! 

“Dis stove draws awful bad,” said the old 
woman. “Can’t heat my irons nohow. Wish 
you cud make out ter git de ole ooman a new un, 
Aaron.” 

“Wish I could, mother, 
My ship ’ll come some day.” 

“Seems like yer ship comes and goes, and 
nebber has nuffin on board fur de ole ooman,” 
complained Aunt Rachel, thinking of Dorothea. 
“Well, well”—changing the metajphor—*“ de Lor’s 
table is spread fur all; dere is fat, and dere is 
lean. De mos’ on us gits de lean; but praise de 
Lor’ fur all.” | 

“T must go,” said Dorothea, rising. “I will 
send Aaron some money from Philadelphia, Aunt 
Rachel, and then you can get the stove. Good- 
by ;” and she kissed both Aunt Rachel and the 
baby. 

“You needn’t ha’ said that, mother,” Aaron 
protested, looking after Dorothea as she pursued 
her homeward way. “ Twarn’t like you, mammy; 
an’ she a motherless gal, too.” Aaron seated 
himself in the open doorway, and rested his head 
on his hand. 

“You sick, boy ?” 

“T’ve the misery in my head.” 

“You look drefful bad,” sympathized his moth- 
er. It is colored manners to assure an invalid 
that his appearance corroborates his alleged in- 
disposition. Aunt Rachel dipped a piece of brown 
paper in vinegar, and laid it on her son’s head. 
Aaron submitted. It is a convenience sometimes 
to plead an external malady by way of conceal- 
ing an internal one. Heavens! if only brown 
paper dipped in vinegar could reach the heart- 
ache ! 

“Reckon it’s suthin you done eat,” farther 
conjectured Aunt Rachel. “Dat ar cabbage we 
hed fur dinner. I nebber cud eat none of yer 
biled dinners. Yer father many’s de time he 
done call me ‘ yer pompous nigger you,’ cause I 
don’t like yer salt beef an’ greens,” 

Yes. It might have been from the cabbage. 
Presently Aaron orders himself back to his forge 
again. 

The next day he sees Dorothea off. After that 
the days drag by, only those who have suffered 
as Aaron suffered know how. 

“The badge of rank in nature is capacity for 
suffering.” And there are those among the lowly 
who are noble by this token. 

Dorothea accomplished her journey to Phila- 
delphia. It did not occur to her to be timid or 
lonely, or to be in doubt as to the course she 
would pursue. She had kept her eyes open on the 
cars coming on, and in that way had fallen in 
with a decent Philadelphian, a woman, who had 
recommended a boarding-house to her kept by a 
felation of her own. Here Dorothea went; her 
next step was to find a theatrical manager, to 
whom she applied for an engagement. The man- 
ager was impressed and even carried away by 
what she could do, and forthwith engaged her 
services for the season. Dorothea played her 
first engagement immediately, and from that time 
there was no doubt of her success. At the end 
of a month she remitted the first installment of 
her debt to Aaron, and in a year’s time, so rapid- 
ly did she coin money, the entire sum he had paid 
Colonel Floyd for her freedom was repaid. 

Whatever her faults of heart might be, she 
was a genuine artist. She was not unduly elated. 
She was in no degree carried away by the homage 
she excited, by the sincere outburst of admiration 
which followed her wherever she appeared. She 
was devoted to her art, absorbed in it, too entire- 
ly given up to it to be stirred by any small per- 
sonal vanity. She was undoubtedly a great art- 
ist. Perhaps she was all the greater and com- 
pleter because she was so singularly alone. There 
were no conflicting ties. All her emotions and 
passions were concentrated upon the dramatic 
forms which peopled her ideal world. 

She had so fully made up her mind to success 
that when it came to her at its very climax she 
was unruffled. She accepted her social success- 
es as calmly as her artistic ones. And these were 
also hers. She had infinite tact and an indomi- 
table will. She made up her mind that she would 
be received in society on equal terms with the 
associates of her former master and mistress. 
There was gentle blood in her veins, and she 
would not do discredit to any circle. By a curi- 
ous freak of fortune it happened that in the 
course of time she was present at the same grand 
reception with Colonel and Mrs. Floyd themselves. 
Dorothea was a central and conspicuous figure. 
The circumstances of her position, her dress, her 
added culture, had greatly altered her. Still her 
former mistress was struck by the strange resem- 
blance between the beautiful actress and the girl 
she had once owned. She mentioned it to her 
husband, who agreed with her. “There is noth- 
ing stranger than these resemblances. I should 
fancy this was Dorothea herself, if I did not 
know she was dead.” 

How readily we affirm our knowledge! Two 
or three years ago, after the last dollar of her 
indebtedness to Aaron had been discharged, Doro- 
thea had perpetrated a fraud upon her acquaint- 
ances at the South. She had caused this para- 
graph to be inserted in the paper published in 
the county town nearest the Floyd plantation: 

“Died, on Monday, June 1, 186-, Lo vag en wife of 

e 


William and formerly a slave in the family of 
Colonel Legare Floyd, of St. Croix Parish.” 


Never mind, though. 





She wanted them to think of her as dead. 
She was dead to them. She had an especial 
dread of meeting Aaron again. Their paths in 
life were so widely separated now, any friend- 
ship between them would be utterly unnatural. 
And yet, having incurred the obligation to him 
that she had, should they meet at all, it could 
not be as mere strangers. Now they need never 
meet at all. He would never look her up. She 
had doubly barred the door against him by pro- 
claiming herself married and dead. Should their 
paths ever cross in tig future, she would simply 
deny herself. She and Mrs. Floyd actually ex- 
changed greetings on the occasion to which I have 
referred. Mrs. Floyd studied her curiously, She 
was fascinated with the suggestions of the like- 
ness she had discovered. This brilliant, popular 
artist, so like the whilom slave girl! Then she 
talked to Dorothea in her soft, purring way. 
Dorothea answered her serenely. 

This was shortly before Dorothea’s marriage. 
During the interval of her fame-making the war 
flame had swept over the land. She had had 
many lovers—none of them, however, called 
Barnes—but she reserved her choice for what at 
the time appeared to be the most brilliant match 
among them. This was a dashing cavalry gen- 
eral, who was the idol of the hour, and who be- 
sieged Dorothea with the same ardor and deter- 
mination which he had shown in assailing other 
defenses. Dorothea allowed herself to be touch- 
ed, to be won—yes, allowed herself. It seemed 
as though she might this time. This brilliant 
marriage would fitly crown her other successes. 
Therefore, when General Alleyn asked her to 
marry him, she accepted him. 

She had no misgivings at all as to the decep- 
tion she had practiced upon him. She composed 
a little story of her parentage and early life, 
which she related with charming simplicity. She 
represented herself as being the child of French 
and English parents, who had died during her 
early childhood, and that she had no relatives in 
this country. General Alleyn was glad to be as- 
sured that she had no objectionable Bohemian 
connections. As for herself, she stood on her 
own merits. She was a queen in her own right. 

After her marriage she left the stage. Her 
husband was: ambitious and enterprising. He 
abandoned the army: It became his aim to dis- 
tinguish himself now in civil life. In this his 
wife seconded him heart and soul. She was 
his wife; his glory was her glory. 

One day her husband showed her a letter which 
he had received from a political ally in the South, 
recommending to his notice a colored man who 
had established a newspaper in Natchez, and 
who was coming North to look up subscribers. 
General Alleyn tossed his wife a copy of the pa- 
per. The editor’s name was given: Aaron Floyd. 
Ah! Dorothea recognized the quaint Christian 
name, with its surname—originally assumed by 
Aaron’s father as a token of admiration for the 
Floyd family—at once. She glanced over the pa- 
per. “I don’t think much of it,” she said; 
“ wishy-washy.” 

“Ts it ?”” queried the husband, whose confidence 
in his wife’s critical acumen was unbounded. 

The words were scarcely out of her mouth 
when Aaron presented himself, or rather was 
shown in by a strange servant without giving 
due warning. General Alleyn went forward cor- 
dially; Mrs. Alleyn gathered together her silken 
skirts and swept away. She had only happened 
by accident to be in the room where her husband 
received hi= business visitors. Aaron paused in 
his salutation to General Alleyn to gaze transfix- 
ed at the beautiful retreating vision. It was, it 
was, it WAS—Dorothea ! 

“My wife,” explained General Alleyn, good- 
naturedly. 

Aaron sat down stupefied. He did not doubt 
for a moment that he had seen Dorothea. He 
mastered the situation in a flash. Slowly all 
these years, indeed, he had learned to read her— 
her coldness, her worldliness, her ambition. He 
believed that she had played him a trick. So 
she still lived. Good God! It were better for 
him were she dead. This man, humble, of a 
pariah race, loved her; he had loved her all his 
life with every breath he drew. And now she 
had looked at him with those cold, cruel eyes of 
absolute unrecognition. 

General Alleyn talked to him, and he answered 
at random. What did he care now for the mis- 
erable position he had won for himself?» What 
did he care for the good he had meant to do for 
his people? A disgust and loathing of his career 
swept over him; it filled him with shame to re- 
member the paragraphs that were going the 
rounds of the papers describing him as the liter- 
ary colored blacksmith, very much as one might 
describe a literary monkey. He cut his visit 
short. He could stand it no longer. 

Afterward General Alleyn spoke of him to his 
wife as a poor creature. ‘“ He seemed to be half- 
witted: really, I made up my mind he is coached ~ 
to get off the remarks they say he does get off 
sometimes, and that some one else edits that pa- 
per for him.” To which Mrs. Alleyn responded, 
“Very likely,” with her tranquil ‘smile. 

But there was manhood enough in Aaron to 
survive the shock, nevertheless. Duty had been 
his queen paramount all his life; he did not de- 
sert her now. Nay, she did not desert him. She 
put strength into his soul. She made it possible 
for him to go on living. 

Kingsley says somewhere, in effect, that the 
story of life is never finished. Therefore, as 
Aaron Floyd and Dorothea Alleyn still live, it is 
impossible to conclude the recital of their fates. 
Their paths have never crossed since. I fancy 
they never will. Aaron would not desire it. His 
is a simple nature, not overflowing with imagina- 
tion. Perhaps you could not put into words the 
sentiment he cherishes, but to some of the rest 
of us the notion of a grave in a heart is a not un- 
suggestive one. There is a grave in the heart 
of this quiet, patient colored man, Still, work 
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goes on as.usual the day after a funeral; and 
Aaron went on gradually with the work he had 
taken up. It was humble work of its kind, but 
he did it well. It will leave its mark long after 
the brief brightness of a brilliant career like 
Dorothea’s has faded out. 

Aunt Rachel is a very old woman now. She 
was reading scraps out of a newspaper the other 
day, picking out the syllables: she had learned 
to read late in life. It was Sunday afternoon, 
and Aaron sat by poring over the Psalms of 
David. Aunt Rachel, by an odd coincidence, 
spelled out a paragraph concerning “ the peer- 
less Mrs, Alleyn,” as far as the old woman was 
aware, to her unknown. “I likes to read them 
personals,” remarked Aunt Rachel, complacently. 
“T likes ter know what de white folks is a-doin’. 
I nebber has ‘sociated wid cullud people nohow.” 





Presently Aaron reads to her out of his vol- 
ume. She listens, with keen, bright eyes. When 
he pauses she comments: “So consumin’;” aft- 
er a second pause she remarks, “So distractin’ ;” 
and finally, as he closes the book, she says, with 
a sigh, “Dat are certainly mighty chastenin’.” 
But however she may express her appreciation, 
I doubt not that the Psalmist’s meaning pene- 
trates her soul. 





“TAMING OF THE SHREW.” 


N this fine art picture the artist has illustrated 
one of the most telling scenes in Shakspeare’s 
brilliant play. We see here the mad Petruchio 
in his motley wedding garb—“ a new hat and an 
old jerkin; a pair of old breeches thrice turned ; 
a pair of boots that have been candle cases, one 
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buckled, another laced ; an old rusty sword ta’en 
out of the town armory, with a broken hilt, and 
shapeless, with two broken points”—carrying off 
his unwilling bride from the marriage guests on 
their return from church. The tableau is ad- 
mirably rendered—the father’s amazement, the 
laughter and gibes of the spectators, the assur- 
ance of the bridegroom, and the blazing wrath 
of “ Kate the curst,”’ who, after so long ruling all 
about her, now finds herself forced to sue for a 
favor, for the first time in her life, only to find 
her entreaties disregarded. 

The old-time assumption of the husband’s ab- 
solute proprietorship of his wife has never been 
more bluntly and forcibly set forth than in Pe- 
truchio’s lordly words, and we might almost fancy 
that Shakspeare intended an inimitable satire on 
the law in this oft-quoted passage : 





” 


“Fear not, sweet wench; they shall not touch thee, Kate; 
I'll buckler thee against a million. 





“TAMING OF THE SHREW.”—From a Paintiva sy Frank W. W. Tornam, exureireD IN THE LoNDON Royat Acapemy or 1879. 























“ 


She is my goods, my chattels; she is my house 
My household stuff, my field, my barn, — : 
My horse, my ox, my ass, my anything; 

And here she stands, touch her whoever dare } 
Til bring my action on the proudest he 

That stops my way in Padua.” 


Then, feigning that they are about to be detained 
by force to partake of the wedding supper, he 
cries : 

**Grumio, 
Draw forth thy weapon, we're beset with thieves ; 
Rescue thy mistress, if thou be a man:— 
Fear not, sweet wench ; they shall not touch thee, Kate; 
Tl buckler thee against a million.” 


With these words he bears off his froward help. 
meet from her father’s house, and by a singularly 
unique discipline reduces her to the condition of 
a patient Griselda, and brings her back the most 
humble and loving wife in Christendom. 
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going back and forth. Make a foundation of 4 st. 
(stitch), and knit the Ist round—Twice alternately 
t. t. o. (throw the thread over), p. 2 together (purl 2 st, 
together). 2d‘round.—After a thread interval of eight 
inches for the next loop on the bottom, wind the thread 
on the needle, twice alternately t. t. 0., p. 2 together. 
Repeat always the Ist and 2d rounds. Tie every two 
loops together in a knot, and finish them with a ball of 
white zephyr worsted. 


Cravat End.—Imitation of Point Lace. 

Tus cravat end is worked on fine Brussels net in imita- 
tion of point lace. Having transferred the outlines of the 
design to linen, baste the tulle thereon, and fasten on fine 
guipure cord along the outlines with button-hole stitches 
of fine thread. The close design figures are ornamented 
with lace stitches of similar thread. Next work the 
wheels and overeast the dots in button-hole stitch. The 
veins are worked with similar stitches. 















Biovse ror Girt rrom 3 to 5 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No, XVI., Figs. 71-73, 


Biovse ror Girt rrom 4 To 6 YEARS OLD, 
For description see Supplement. 


Cravat Enp.—Imiration oF 
Port Lace. 


Y ial 








Fig. 1.—Sitver Brace.er. Figs. 3 and 4.—Girw’s CoLLaR AnD 
SLEEvE.—[For description see Suppl.) 


Figs. 1 and 2.—Girw’s CoLLaR AND 
SLEEVE.—[For description see Suppl.) 





Surr ror Boy rrom 7 To 9 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, 
No. IX., Figs. 40-49, 


Dress ror Girt From 6 TO 8 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement, 


Bracelet and Shawl Pins, Figs. 1-3. 

Fig. 1.—Bracelet of silver, composed of flat bands 
connected with links, and finished with a ball-shaped 
pendant. 

Fig. 2.—Shawl pin, representing two horseshoes of 
silver, on which is fastened a gold pin. 

Fig. 3.—Shawl pin in form of a leaf of dead silver, 
through which is run a gold pin with head formed by 
a pearl, 


Mignardise and Crochet Gimp for 
Children’s Dresses, etc. 
See illustration on page 536. 

Tus gimp is worked with mignardise and linen 
thread No. 80, as follows: + From the next loop on 
one side of 
the mignar- 
dise take up 


Borders : st. (stitch), 
F rom the fol- 
in Woven lowing loop 
Stitch, take up 1 
Figs. 1 st., and work 
and 2, off both st. 


together, 5 
chain stitch- 
or iia ne Fig. 3.—Suawt Pi. 
Work a sim- 
ilar round 
on the other 
side of the 


TueEsE bor- 
ders, which 
are specially 
designed for 
tidies, are 
worked on 
coarse linen 
with red cot- 





& 
Ss 
Ss 
S 


My 


ton ' i OWS mignardise. 
going back 

and forth. Hat for 

In working Girl from 
the borders 8 to 10 

always take Years old. 


up two or 
more threads, 
as shown by 
the illustra- 
tion, and car- 
ry the work- 
ing thread 
forward on 
the wrong 


See illustra- 
tion on p. 587. 

Tue brim 
of this Tus- 
can straw 
hat is turn- 
ed up high 
on the right 
side, and is 


side. faced with 
P shirringsand 
Knitted pleatings of 
Fringe. white satin. 


The _ trim- 
ming is-com- 
posed of a 
white ostrich 
feather, curl- 
ing to the 
front, and 


See illustra- 
tion on p. 536. 

Tus fringe 
is worked 
with fourfold 
white Shet- 
land wool 
and steel folds of 
knitting -nee- white satin. h ; ¥ 
Fig. 1.—Borper in Woven Sritcu dles in rounds Batiste Dress,—(For description see Supplement. } On the right Fig. 2—Borper in Woven Sritcu. 
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side is a half rosette of satin, from which pro- 
ceeds a pleating of satin, crossing the brim, and 
fastened on the inside of the hat. A similar 
pleating trims the hat in the back. 


Border in Holbein-Work. 
“See illustration on page 536. 

Tus border is suitable for trimming towels, 
tidies, ete., and is worked on canvas with color- 
ed cotton in Holbein stitch. Full directions for 
Holbein-work were given in Nos. 14 and 16, Vol. 
IX. of the Bazar, 





USEFUL RECIPES. 


Murrix Breap.—Four or six eggs, two table-spoon- 
fuls of yeast, and a quarter of a pound of butter work- 
ed with the eggs and beaten till very light, about a 
pint of milk, a quart of flour, and a little salt. Work 
the flour in gradually, and set the whole in a mould 
to rise and be baked in. Work a little more in the 
morning. 

A Detroats Puppine, No. 2.—To one pound of grated 
Naples biscuil put the whites of eight eggs and the 
yolks of two, half a pound of butter, and a little of the 
conserve of lemon, adding the juice of a fresh lemon. 
Boil it two hours in a mould. Wine and sugar for 
sauce. 

Maneo Proxies.—Gather the small cantaloupes and 
melons that will not ripen before frost for this pur- 
pose: Take the seed out, clean, and put them into 
strong cold brine. Let them stay fn the brine a week or 
ten days. Then take the same brine and heat it. Pour 
it on the fruit every other day five or six times. Aft- 
erward wash them in cold water, and lay them on 
dishes to dry. Then put them in a bell-metal kettle, 
covering them with strong vinegar and a thick layer 
of grape leaves. Just bring the vinegar to a boil; 
then take them out to cool. Stuff them when cold, 
and drop them into the spiced vinegar previously pre- 
pared. 

Srurrive ror Maneors.—To a two-gallon jar of vin- 
egar allow one pint of black mustard seed a good deal 
beaten, one pint of white mustard seed, four ounces 
of white ginger, three ounces of long black pepper, 
three ounces of allspice, one ounce of cloves, one ounce 
of mace, two ounces of turmeric, a large double handful 
of horse-radish, a handful of garlic cloves, one quart 
of chopped silver-skinned onions, two pounds of 
brown sugar, half a pint of celery seed, six pods of 
red pepper seeded and cut into thin slips, and three 
lemons sliced and the seeds carefully removed. Fill 
the mangoes with these spices, etc., replace neatly the 
piece of rind removed to admit them, and sew up with 
a needle large enough to carry quite stout twine string. 
These pickles are troublesome and expensive, yet they 
improve with age, and are so much admired that they 
are worth the care and time bestowed upon them by 
the housekeeper. 





ANSWERS 7'0 CORRESPONDENTS. 


L. G. N.—Read about autumn silks in New York 
Fashions of the present Number of the Bazar, and de- 
cide for yourself about the colors. You will need three 
fabrics—some plain gros grain, some armure velvet, 
and satin for pipings. 

Svssontser.—The Lamballe Mantle cut paper pattern 
illustrated in Bazar No. 22, Vol. XII., will be suitable 
for a lady’s Hernani wrap. Trim it with knife-pleat- 
ings of the Hernani. It is inclosed with a cut paper 
pattern of the scarf fichu, and both together will cost 
you 25 cente. We do not separate the patterns that 
are advertised to be sold together. 

A. B. C.—A basque and trimmed skirt is the best 
design for your black silk. You will need arabesque, 
striped, or armure satin or velvet to combine with it 
if you want a very rich dress. Otherwise plain satin 
for trimming will answer. You can send to this office 
for a cut paper pettern of a dress by merely stating 
your bust mea: ire, the kind of dress you want, and in- 
closing 25 cents. The Combination House and Street 
Dress pattern illustrated in Bazar No. 20, Vol. XIL, 
will show you how to make a short suit for the street, 
and to button on the train for the house. You will 
find the earliest hints about fall dresses in the New 
York Fashions of the present Number of the Bazar. 

Sea-Suxii.—Lace lambrequins are used to drape 
other cartains, but not so much as they were former- 
ly. Rings on rods are used for nice curtain draperies. 
—A widow can bave precisely such a wedding as a lady 
who has never been married, except that she does not 
wear a veil. The directions given for church and 
home weddings for younger brides will be suitable. 
The cards are varied according to circumstances, and 
you will find the best adviser to be a first-class sta- 
tioner. 

Constant Reaper.—Your ideas about your daugh- 
ter's dress are good. Have it a panier polonaise, with 
a vest front and basque back, with the silk shirred, 
and fringe for trimming. You will get details for 
making it in the New York Fashions as rapidly as they 
are received at the furnishing houses. The brown felt 
hat with cream tips and cream gloves are appropriate. 
The blue hat is not suitable. 

K. C, B.—Some white or else lavender barége, or, if 
you prefer it, Chambéry gauze, will make up prettily 
with your lavender silk. There are also pretty silks of 
the same color etriped with white, and others that 
have damasesé figures of the same shade. Use a great 
deal of inexpensive white Breton lace for trimming it. 
Late illustrations in the Bazar will give you pretty 
models. 

A. H.—Your sample of brocaded silk is similar to 
much that is now used. Get plain blue silk to com- 
bine with it, or else satin, for a vest, sash or paniers, 
panels, and flounces. Real point lace is white when 
new; but as it needs to be washed with care, ladies 
usually wear it until it is cream-color before they al- 
low it to be cleaned. 

Cc. L. W.—Use satin and moiré if you prefer it for 
trimming your black silk, but there are newer things, 
as you will see by reading the New York Fashions.- A 
basque and trimmed skirt is always suitable for black 
silk dresses, but the panier polonaise will also be used 
for the same purpose, You will find excellent designs 
in late numbers of the Bazar. Striped moiré is used 
straight, with the stripes lengthwise. The surplice 
drapery is found to be most becoming when ft barely 
reaches to the belt, and is drawn together there by 
shirring, to give the figure a tapering look. Some 
contrasting colors are most stylish in the material with 
which suits are trimmed. Black satin buttons, or 
else beaded buttons, are on black silk dresses, | Bustlea 
are very popular at the summer resorts, and it is pre- 
dicted will be generally worn in the fall; Those just 
at the back are preferred, though vomie extend along 
the sides to enlarge the hips. 





WHAT WILL COMPOUND-OXYGEN 
CURE? 


Most remarkable cures have been made in Con- 
sumption, Asthma, Catarrh, Bronchitis, Dyspepsia, 
Headache, Rheumatism, Neur algia, Ozeena, Debility, 
Paralysis, and in a large class of chronic and 
nervous diseases which have for years baffled 
the skill of our best physicians. Send for our 
“Treatise on Compound-Oxygen.” It will give 
you the amplest information and the most con- 
clusive testimonials. Sent free. Drs. Starkey 
& Paxey, 1112 Girard St., Phila., Pa—[Com.] 








Ir you feel dull, drowsy, debilitated, have fre- 
quent headache, mouth tastes bad, poor appetite, 
tongue coated, you are suffering from torpid liv- 
er, or “ biliousness.” Nothing will cure you so 
speedily and permanently as Dr. Pierce’s Golden 
Medical Discovery. Dr. Pierce’s Memorandum 
Books given away by all druggists.—[ Com. ] 





Burnetr’s Cocoarne allays irritation, removes 
all tendency to dandruff, and invigorates the ac- 
tion of the capillaries in the highest degree. 
The Cocoaine has earned a deserved reputation 
for promoting the growth and preserving the 
beauty of the human hair. Ladies dressing 
their hair elaborately for the evening will find 
that it imparts a healthy natural gloss to the 
hair, and will cause it to retain its shape for 
hours.—[ Com. ] 











Ir is generally admitted that there cannot be any- 
thing more exquisitely delicate for perfuming the 
handkerchief than Murray & Lanman’s Florida Ws ater; 
but its great and distinctive property is its adaptabil- 
ity to the use of the bath. It is the only perfume that 
we know of ——_ and particularly suited to use 
in this way; the power it has of imparting to the 
waters of the bath great soothing, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating effects, is peculiar to itself.—{Com.] 








No lady careful of health will use any sewing- 
machine except the New Automatic or No Tension 
machine of the Willcox & Gibbs Company.—[ Com.] 




















Corpvine Wuret. ar the means of the newly in- 
} 


vented Co ying Wheel patterns may be transferred 
from the upplement with the greatest ease. This 
Wheel is equally useful for cutting patterus of all sorts, 
whether from other patterns or from the garments 
themselves. For sale by Newsdealers generally; or 
will be sent by mail on receipt of 26 cents. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








POWDER 


Absolutely pure. Made from Grape Cream Tarta 
Housekeeper’s favorite in leading cities of the world. 
No other S- makes such light, flaky hot 
breads, or luxurious pastry. Can be eaten by dys- 
— without fear of the ills resuiting from heavy 

igestible food. &#7 Cor led for purity and 
wholesomeness by the Government Chemist, Dr. Mott. 
ROYAL BA ING POWDER CO., New York. 


NOTICE 


American Ladies and Gentlemen 


ABOUT TO VISIT LONDON. 


An inspection is solicited of the stock of one of the 
oldest and most extensive establishments in London, 
for the supply of COSTUMES, MANTLES, INDIA 
and other SHAWLS, SILKS, VELVETS, BALBRIG- 
GAN and other HOSIERY, GLOVES, LACE, CAR- 
PETS, CURTAINS, &c., &. 


HALLING PEARCE & STONE, Waterloo House, 
Pall Mall East and Cockspur St., London. 





Waterloo House is within three min- 
utes? walk of Charing Cross and the 
Messrs. Gilligs? American Exchange in 
Europe, and within easy distance of 
all the best Hotels. 


COOL KITCHEN. 
COOKING BY GAS. 


Cheap, Clean, Effective. Send for interesting Ilus- 
trated Circular of MORTON’S GAS COOKING AND 
HEATING APPARATUS to 


G. A. BUSH, 24 Frankfort St., N.Y. 














ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Important to Mothers, 
Mrs. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


Is the only thing that mothers can rely upon for their 
children. It corrects acidity of the stomach, cures 
wind colic, regulates the bowels, and gives rest, 
health; and comfort to mother and child. During 
the process of teething its value is incalculable. It 
softens the gums, reduces inflammation, and allays 
all pain, thereby giving rest to the child and comfort 
to the mother. _‘Twenty-five cents a bottle. 











LADY ACENTS WANTED FOR 


MADAME GRISWOLD’S 
YS 





——_ 





Mt 
lene 


28 and 32 


28 
nch % Ofhes, 38 
WYGANT & CO 
for Oia Ind.. Mich. an and Western N: Y., and Pen 
B. PUTNAM, 136 State oeet, Chicago, ih, Gen"! Ag’t 
for mi. Wis., Iowa and inn. 
Patrons throughout the Calted States will recognize the 


Winter Street, Boston, M 
Fredonia, N. Y., Gen'l | Agents 


above cuts with pleasure. ME. GRISWOLD CORSET 
has become the favorite of the ~' "Sold exclusively by 
ladies. Permanent employment with good a 
g any of above parties. 

ta Lady Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


A. SELIG, 813 Broadway, N. Y. 


Just received, a fresh im: peeion of Honiton and Point 
Lace Braids, ‘Purlings, Th 8, Books of Instruction 
on Lace Making, Patterns, ona Tracing Linen, all at 
the lowest prices. Samples sent. 


os SEA-SHORE COTTAGE at Atlanticville, 
near Long Branch, N. J., will be ready for Guests 
on July ist. It is intended "only for Working Girls. 
For terms and particulars, address or oo to the 
Lag | Women’s Christian Association. . 7 East 
15th St., between Broadway and Fifth Avenue, be- 
tween 11 A.M. and 1 P.M., and 5 and 7 P.M. each ‘day. 
Circulars sent on application. 
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9 Perfumed Chromo SCs wien: asst’d Cards,name in 
gold & jet, 10c. Franklin Print’g Co.,W. Haven, Ct. 





NOW READY, 


Our Forly-Page Catalogue 
HARPER'S BAZAR PATTERNS, 


Handsomely Illustrated, 
FOR SPRING AND SUMMER. 
PRICE TEN CENTS, 


BY MAIL, POSTAGE PREPAID. 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 








BEAUTIFYING 


COSMETICS 


ONLY RELIABLE IN THE WORLD. 
Tested by principal chemists. A full assortment, at 
L. SHAW’S, 

54 West 14th St., N. ¥Y., near Macy's. 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


Eugenie’s Secret of mop wmon a specialty, 
$1-00 per box. Applied free of cha 


VILLAGES AND VILLAGE LIFE. 


By Na- 
Post ' 8vo, 














With Hints for their Improvement. 
THANIEL Hittyer EGLeston. 
Cloth, $1 75. 





Will be read with a lively interest. * * * The style of 
the writer is simple, direct, pointed, and elegant. The 
book has a high, moral tone, abounds in maxims of 


good practical sense and wholesome advice, and can- ; 


not fail to afford entertainment as well as valuable in- 
struction. It is the production of a thoughtful mind, 
and is adorned by a uniform expression of elevated 
and generous sentiment that must appeal to the heart 
of every true American villager.—N. Y. Times. 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


&@™ Sent by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK 


In Crewel, Silk, and Floss. 


Work begun, with cileniide te finish, for Tidi 
‘ Screens, Cushions, &c. ™ 
Send Sc. for Catalogue. 
BENTLEY BROS., 48 & 50 Walker St., N.Y. 


JOIN OUR COLONY IN CALIFORNIA. 
Send to Colony Office, 14 —. Street, 
ps. 








\ Buflalo, N. W., for Pamphlets and 


“as ‘‘ Harper's Bazar Patterns.” 





OR THE BENEFIT AND CONVEN- 
AENCE of our out-of-town customers passing 
through the City, we have opened our 


EARLY FALL SILKS, DRESS GOODS, 
FLANNELS, and > agg 


And are offering the yell —_ r cent. 
less than they can be = 4 after Sep- 
tember 1, owing to the f wh of the silk crop and the 
advance in wool. 


Samples of dry goods and our fllustrated catalogue 
sent St to all parts of the pomatey on appli- 


cation. 3 : J 0 N, 


Broadway, 5th Ave., and 22d St. 


L. SHAW, 


54 West 14th St., three doors from Macy’s, New York. 
For the Season, No. 2 Congress Block, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

THE LARGEST AND FINEST ASSORTMENT OF 
Human Hair Goods, 

Positively retailed at wholesale prices. 
GRAY HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
INVISIBLE HUMAN HAIR NETS, 
Largest and best imported, 15c. each; ¢1 50 per dozen. 

Advice given by a FRENCH ARTIST how to ar- 
range the hair most becomingly, free of charge. 

MAIR TAKEN IN EXCHANGE, 

Also, a full assortment of BEAU TIF YING 
COSMETICS on hand. 

An Meguro assortment of Real Tortoise- 
Shell Goods, at Manufacturers’ prices, 

Send for our New Illustrated Catalogue of ‘“ How 
to be Beautiful.” 

Goods sent to all parts of the country when pre- 
paid free of charge, or C.0.D., with privilege of ex- 
amination. If a approved, can be returned at my 
expense, , 54 West 14th St, near 6th Ave. 


Mme. GURNEY & C0,, 


Importers of Materials for Making 


ROYAL PRINGESS 


AND HONITON LACE. 
Also, peewree and Work Commenced, 
ith Materials for Crewel. 

PRICE-LIST and SAMPLES of over 130 Fine Braids, 
and Supplement of Designs, sent on receipt of 3c. stamp. 
**How Tro Maxr Lace” {Coprnan®, Sc.. pet free. 
823 Broadway, N. Y.; 175 Clinton Stree Brooklyn. 

P.O. Box 3527, N. ¥. City. 


HARPER'S 


FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY, 


LATEST ISSUES, 











OTs. 
55. ‘* Fora Dream’s Sake.” By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 15 
56. Lady Lee’s Widowhood. By E. B. Hamley.... 15 
57. A History of Our Own Times. By Justin 


BEGGING. NOT . cccccccccccssavcccessoece 20 
58. Basildon. By Mrs. Alfred W. Hunt........... 15 
59. John Halifax, Gentleman................0.-+5 15 
60. Orange Lily. By May Crommelin............ 10 
61. Impressions of Theophrastus Such. By George 
Pa dse chi Ceccnenabact&dndobcdsedeserses 
62. The Zulus and the British Frontiers. By 
TRONS FS. TMGGR.. 6 Bev cadectis ciccocsecses 10 
. John Caldigate. By Anthony Trollope....... 15 


63. 
64. The House of Lys. 


By RESTOR W. G. 





67. Mr. Leslie of Underwood. By Mary Patrick... 15 
68. The Green Hand. By George Cupples........ 15 
69. Dorcas. By Georgiana M. Craik 





Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


ee Harper & Broruers will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of the price. 


J.J. CONNER, 
Ladies’ and Children’s 


FINE SHOES, 


311 Sixth Avenue, 
Bet. 19th & 20th Sts., NEW YORK. 


NOTICE! 


Mr. J. G. Crorry, of Toronto, has the right to supply 
theCanadian trade with our Cut Paper Patterns, known 
e furnish him with 
a complete assortment of all styles issued by us, with 
prices same as usual, twenty-five cents for complete 
suit or wardro 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, N. Y. 


-ARRASENE’ 


PURCHASES 2,2 "22" Description 


made with promptitude and 
taste. References in al) parts of the country. Circu- 











lars, giving full —— oe sent free, by addressing 
Mire. HELEN M. DECKER, 
P.O. Box 4243, New York City. 


NEW YORK SHOPPING 










Ot every description for ladies and geutiemen. House- 
hold —- every; thing, Longs 3 = ith discretion, taste, 
and judgment. For circular, ad 

Miss MARY HUNTINGDON 
P.O. Box 1654, New York. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Specific is the only unfailin 
remedy for removing radically and permanently a 
annoying disfigurements from the Lips, Cheek, 
Chin, Arms, &c., without Lame the Skin. Ladies 
may address Mme. JULIAN, No. 48 East 20th St., N.Y. 


50 Shs Chromo, Snowflake,and Lace Cards, with name,10c. 
40allchromos,10c, Star Printing Co.,Northford, Ct. 























HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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SSIS 
TOILET MASK 


A Natural Beautifier for bleaching and purifying 
the skin, and imparting a Clearness and Brillian- 
ey to the Complexion that can not be produced by 
any other known means. This ingenious invention 
(the only one of the kind) is soft and flexible in form, 
convenient and agreeable in application, and may be 


WORN DURING SLEE 


or at any time, as the wearer may elect. Eminent 
Medical Experts and Chemists, who have analyzed 
the MASK, pronounce it perfectly pure and harm- 
less, and admirably adapted for the purpose intended. 

Itsaction is truly Marvelous; and it proves atonce 
Durable, Cleanly, Comfortable, Easy to Apply, and 
will save its possessor hundreds of dollars, uselessly 
expended for Cosmetics, Lotions, and like prepa- 
rations. 

The MASK is sold at a moderate price—will 
indispensable to ladies who value a Beautifal Com- 
plexion—and with ordinary care will last for years. 

A DESCRIPTIVE TREATISE, giving full particulars, 
and the testimony of well-known society and profes- 
sional ladies, mailed FREE. Address, 


THE TOILET MASK COMPANY, 
1164 Broadway, New York. 


&@~ All correspondence is in charge of ladies who have 
beaample experience in all matters relating tothe subject, 


CHILDREN’S PATENT 
ELASTIC KNEE-PROTECTOR 


a handsomely-colored lithographic 
picture, representing a group of chil- 
dren at play, wearing the Knee-Pro- 
tector, sent free to any part of the 
United States. The protector may 
be procured at any Dry Goods or 
Fancy Store in the U. S.; or, a pair will be sent 
through the mail, prepaid, by enclosing 30c. to 

GEO. E. KING, M°f?r, 575 Broadway, N. ¥. 


HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


rove 








HARPER'S MAGAZINE, One Year........ #4 00 
HARPER'S WEERLY, = mare 4 00 
HARPER'S BAZAR, - O. enteees 4 00 
The THREE publications, one year........ 10 00 
Any TWO, OBO FOO, ..ccccvccsccccessccccce 7 00 
SIX subscriptions, one year..............++ 20 00 


Terms for large clubs furnished on application. 


The Volumes of the Weekly and Bazar begin with 
the first Numbers for January, and the Volumes of 
the Magazine with the Numbers for June and De- 
cember of each year. 

Subscriptions will be commenced with the Num- 
ber of each Periodical current at the time of receipt 
of order, except in cases where the subscriber other- 
wise directs, 

Remittances should be made by Post - Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 





BOUND VOLUMES, 


Bound Volumes of the Magazryx, each volume con- 
taining the Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished 
for $3 00 per Volume in Cloth, or $5 25 in Half Calf, sent 
by mail, postage paid. 

Bound Volumes of the Werxty or Bazar, each con- 
taining the Numbers for a year, will be furnished for 
$7 00 each, freight (if not exceeding one dollar a vol- 
ume) paid by the Publishers. 

There are 58 volumes of the Magazrnz, 22 volumes 
ofthe Weexty,and 11 volumes of the Bazaz now ready. 


ADVERTISING, 


The extent and character of the circulation of Har- 
per’s Weexty and Bazar render them advantageous 
mediums for advertising. A limited number of suit- 
able advertisements will be inserted at the following 
rates: in the Werxty, Outside Page, $3 00 a line; In- 
side Pages, $2 00 a line. In the Bazar, $1 00 a line. 
Cuts and Display charged the same rates for space 
occupied as solid matter. 

Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
* Franklin Square, N. Y. 


CALEDONIA SPRINGS, 


The only successful Summer and Health Resort in 
Canada. White Sulphur, Saline and Gas Waters, and 
Baths, recommended by highest medical authorities. 
Unfailing in Rheumatic, Dyspeptic, Blood, Skin, Uri- 
nary, and kindred affections. The Grand Hotel estab- 
lishment unsurpassed in America, and charges most 
moderate. Season from ist June to Ist October. For 

ide, giving routes, fares, rates, and full detailed in- 
ormation, send address by postal card to 
THE GRAND HOTEL CO., Ottawa, Canada. 


YKES’BEARDE 

RYKERSEARD ELIXIR 
Beard oth faces in tr These 
cuts are (rom the origival, and show « positive reeult 
from its use. It works like magic and never fails. No 

















RELIABLE. 


Stect. Pkg. post-paid 2heus.3 for S0cte. L. L SMITH 
4 CO. BoleAg’ ta, Palatine, Ill, Allothers counterfeit, 





1879 JONES 1840 


FANCY GOODS. 





A. Hovservenisu’c Goons. 


MILLINERY. ov%5 SILVERWARE. 
BOYS’ SUITS. O DC GLASSWARE. 
GLOVES. oO 0 Crooxery. 
LACES. 0 O CHINA. 


~° JONES %, 


x 








| Kighth Avenue Eighth Avenue 





1 AND 
|| Nineteenth Street. Nineteenth Street. 


Boos 


*s, JONES .” 





SHOES. O 0 SILKS. 
CLOTHS. ~) oO” caRPETs. 
pomestics. 9p o bres Goons. 
UPHOLSTERY. 0 A 0 SUITS & CLOAKS. 
FURNITURE. \V SHAWLS, SKIRTS, &c. 











Unlike any other house, we furnish 
complete personal and housekeeping 
outfits. Great bargains in every de- 
partment. Strangers should avail 
themselves of the inducements we 
offer. Send S3-cent stamp for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue, 100 pages. 

Orders by mail will receive prompt 





attention. 


SOUND LOGIC. 


When a man backs his statements by his own 
money, you may generally rely on them. No re- 
putable firm will stake their reputation and for- 
tune on any medicine unless it has proved itself to 
possess extraordinary remedial value. This stands 
true with regard to Thermaline, substitute for 
quinine. The high standing and character of 
DUNDAS DICK & CO., New York, as one of the 
leading manufacturing chemists, who prepare this 
remedy, bespeaks for its merit and large success. 





THE NEW 


COSMETIC MASK 


Removes blemishes, and beautifies the complexion. 
Sent by mail on receipt of one dollar; with Cusmetics 
complete, two dollars. Genuine only at 

L. SHA W’S, 54 West 14th St., N. ¥. 


COLORADO HOUSE, 
Ocean Beach, Monmouth Co., N. J. 
FIFTY YARDS FROM THE SURF. 
Fine Boating and Fishing. Twelve hundred feet of Porch. 
UNOBSTRUCTED VIEW OF THE OOEAN. 
Terms, $12 OO to $15 OO per week. 
A. P. COOK, Proprictress. 
LAYS, Tableaux, Dialogues, Recitations, Colored 


Fire, Wigs, Mustaches, &c. Catalogues sent free by 
HAPPY HOURS COMPANY, No.5 Beekman St.,N. Y. 








Tarralt's 


without pain, and 
regulates. 





Reject all Violent Purgatives. 
the bowels and weaken the digestion. 


They ruin the tone of 


Fifervescent Seliger Aperient 


is used by rational people as a means of relieving all derangements 
of the stomach, liver, and intestines, because it removes obstructions 


imparts vigor to the organs which it purifies and 
SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 








LIFE 


-NOT A 


preparation renders it AN UNRIVALLED 


Sold by all Druggists. 


FOR 
THE 


THE OLD AND RELIABLE HAIR RESTORATIVE, 


CHEVALIER’ 


HAIR 





DY Bi— 


Restores Crey Hair to its Original Color, 
Strengthens and Promotes the Growth of the Weakest Hair, 
STOPS ITS FALLING OUT AT ONCE, 
And Removes all Irritation and Dandruff. 


Imparts a healthy action to the Hair and Scalp; acts as a stimulant and tonic—containing 
as it does the natural oleaginous substances which give new life and increased nutriment 
to the Hair; preventing Baldness, and arresting its progress when commenced ; regulating 
and sustaining the principle upon which the color and health of the Hair depends ; is per- 
fectly harmless, even if used freely as water, at any period of life. The delicacy of this 


ARTICLE FOR THE TOILET. 


(3 “ Treatise on the Hair,” by Dr, 8. A. Chevalier, mailed free on application. 
Office, 204 Front Street, New York. 





HARPER’S BAZAR PATTERNS. 





by the most inexperienced. 
The following 
for each Pattern. 


CANEZOU BASQUE, Jabot Over-skirt, and 
Walking Skirt........ccscccscccsscccccccces No. 8 


CHILD’S LINGERIE: Night Wrapper, Night 
Drawers with Stockings, Day Drawers and 
Waist, Princesse Petticoat, and French Apron 
(for children from 1 to 7 years old)........... ba 

MISSES’ PRINCESSE LINGERIE: Princesse 
Chemise (with Drawers), Princesse Petticoat 
(Underwaist and Petticoat combined), Circu- 
lar Sacque Night-Dress, and Bib Apron with 
Bretelles (for Misses from 7 to 15 years old.. ‘ 

LOUIS QUATORZE BASQUE, with Simulated 
Vest, Curtain Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt. “* 9 


a 


Address 


tion. 





A YEAR and cryenees to agents. Outfit Free, 
ICKERY, Augusta, Maine, 


$77 


Address * P. O, 





SLASHED BASQUE, Flowing Over-skirt, and 

Wey GI ia ieca cc ccecccccccccccccccsess -. § 
DOUBLE-BREASTED COAT, Long Wrinkled 

Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt.......... wv 
FAN BASQUE, with Panel Over-skirt draped 

on Short Walking Skirt............0+eeeeees = 
BASQUE- POLONAISE (Princesse Back and 

Basque Front, with Curtain Apron), and 

Short Walking Skirt. ............se0-eeeeeee bee | 
SLEEVED MANTLE and Plastron Jacket..... “ 18 
CAMARGO VEST-BASQUE, Panier Over-skirt, 

and Short Round Skirt..................+. * 15 
PANIER BASQUE, Bouffant Over-skirt, and 

Demi-Trained Skirt. ...........c.sceeeeesees - 
PANIER POLONAISE, and Shirred Round 

Ge vc ccatde muccuncevasen Gas chsevteee pseuae a 
REVERS BASQUE with Shirred Vest, Shirred 

Over-skirt, and Short Round Skirt......... > ‘iF 


These Patterns are GRADED TO FIT ANY FIGURE, so as to be adjusted 
Printed directions accompany each Suit. 
are furnished in nine sizes, even numbers—from 30 to 46 inches bust measure. 

are some of our lates; SPRING AND SUMMER Patterns, 
and will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS 


Ladies’ Suits 


VOLUME XIl. 


LOOSE-BELTED BASQUE, with Carrick Cape, 


Revers Over-skirt, and Walking Skirt.......No.17 
CONNAUGHT BASQUE, Draped Apron Over- 
skirt, and Short Round Skirt.............-.. “7 
PINAFORE POLONAISE and Walking Skirt. “ 17 
QUEEN ANNE BASQUE and Over-skirt, and 
Demi-Trained Skirt.............cceceseseces ba 
POMPADOUR BASQUE and Trimmed Full- 
rates GHG. . cccccccccccnccgacspeabecccse oe 
FICHU MANTLE, Double - Breasted Vest 
Basque, Festooned Over-skirt, and Short 
Pe Perr rr rend ht ere er ee = 2 
JACKET BASQUE, Apron Over-skirt with Bouf- 
fant Back, and Short, Round Skirt.......... « 20 
PANIER PRINCESS DRESS............0++++ “ 20 
COMBINATION HOUSE and STREET DRESS 
(Double-Breasted Basque and Trimmed Short 
Skirt with Train Battoned on)... ....-..... « Ww 
MARIE ANTOINETTE PANIER POLO- 
NAISE, and Demi-Trained Skirt............ “« 2 


SCARF FICHU AND LAMBALLE MANTLE. “, 
BOY’S WARDROBE (Single-Breasted English 
Jacket, Kilt Skirt, Shirt-waist, Sailor Blouse, 
and Box-Pleated Coat)—for boy from 2 to 6 
WORGS. GERs i cccrcnwect chedapecccscsccsesccece S 
LAFAYETTE WALKING SUIT (Cutaway 
Panier Jacket, Continental Waistcoat, Bouf- 
fant Over-skirt, and Short, Round Skirt)..... “ 
PRINCESSE PANIER POLONAISE and Walk- 
Se hin nc cndenccsdes souatdlsevededsccece S 


22 


24 


30 





33 


A complete list of all Patterns published by us will be sent free on applica- 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 


THE TASK. A Poem in Six Books. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
ST OF NEW BOOKS 


MOTLEY'S NETHERLANDS. History of the Unit- 


ed Netherlands; from the Death of William the 
Silent to the Twelve Years’ Trace. With a full 
View of the English-Dutch Struggle against Spain, 
and of the Origin and Destruction of the Spanish 
Armada. By Jonn Loruxor Morzey, LL.D., D.C.L. 
With Portraits. 4 vols., Svo, Vellum Cloth with Pa- 
per Labels, Uncut Edges and Gilt Tops, $8 00, Sold 
only in Sets. 


Il. 
READINGS FROM ENGLISH HISTORY. Selected 


from Foreign and American writers. Edited by 
Joun Riowarp Green, M.A., LL.D., Honorary Fel- 
low of Jesus College, Oxford. Three Parts in One 
Volume. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50, 

III. 
By WriiiaM 
32mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 45 cents. 

IV. 

MARMION. A Tale of Flodden Field. A Poem in 
Six Cantos. By Sir Wavrer Scort, Bart. 32mo, 
Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

V. 
THE LADY OF THE LAKE. A Poem in Six Can- 
tos. By Sir Water Soort, Bart. 32mo, Paper, 25 
cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

VI. 
THE RIVALS AND THE SCHOOL FOR SCAN. 
DAL. Comedies. By Richarp Bainsiey Surriman, 
32mo, Paper, 25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

Vil. 
LABOR AND CAPITAL ALLIES—NOT ENEMIES. 
By Epwarp Atkinson. 32mo, Paper, 20 cents; 
Cloth, 35 cents. 


CowPeEr. 


Vill. 
THE LIFE OF CHARLES LEVER. By W. J. Frrz- 
PATRICK. 4to, Paper, 15 cents. 

1X. 
THE LOVER’S TALE. By Atrrep Tennyson. 
32mo, Paper, 10 cents; Cloth, 25 cents. 


X. 
HISTORY.-HALLAM’S CONSTITUTIONAL His- 
TORY. By Loxp MacavLay,. 32mo, Paper, 25 cents; 
Cloth, 40 cents. 


XI. 

THE LAY OF THE LAST MINSTREL. A Poem 
in Six Cantos. By Sir Warer Soort, Bart. 32mo, 
Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 

XIT. 

HUME’'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Inva- 

sion of Julius Cesar to the Abdication of James IL., 


1688. By Davi» Hume. New and Elegant Library 
Edition, from New Electrotype Plates. 6 vols., 8vo, 
Vellum Cloth with Paper Babels, Uncut Edges and 
Gilt Tops, $12 00. Sold only in Sets, 

Xifl. 

ANNUAL RECORD OF SCIENCE AND INDUS- 
TRY FOR 1878. Prepared by Prof. Spxnorr F. 
Batrp, Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, 
with the Assistance of some of the most Eminent 
Men of Science in the United States. Large 12mo, 
Cloth, $2 00. (Uniform with the volumes for 1871, 
1872, 1873, 1874, 1875, 1876, and 1877.) The Complete 
Set, 8 vols. , $15 00. 

XIV. 


WARREN’S ASTRONOMY. Recreations in Astron- 
omy. With Directions for Practical and Telescopic 
Work. By the Rev. H.W. Warres, D.D. With 83 
Illustrations and Maps of the Stars. 12mo, Cloth, 
$1 75. 

XV. 

GASPARD DE COLIGNY (Marquis de Chatillon), 
Admiral of France, Colonel of French Infantry; 
Governor of Picardy, Ile de France, Paris, and 
Havre. By Warter Besant, M.A. 32mo, Paper, 
25 cents; Cloth, 40 cents. 

XVI. 

TALES FROM EURIPIDES. By Vincent Kine 
Coorrn, M.A., late Scholar of Brasenose College, 
Oxford. 82mo, Paper, 20 cents; Cloth, 35 cents. 

XVII. 

HARPER'S EUROPEAN GUIDE-BOOK FOR 1879, 
By W. Pemseroxe Fererper. With Maps and Plans 
of Cities. Eighteenth Year (1879). In Three Vol- 
umes, 12mo, Leather, Pocket-Book Form, $3 00 per 
Volume. 

Vor. I.—Great Britain, Ireland, France, Belgium, 
Holland. 

Vou. 11.—Germany, Austria, Italy, Egypt, Syria, 
Turkey, Greece. 

Vou. III.—Switzerland, Tyrol, Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, Russia, Spain. 


ee 


THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


*," These Novels are in Paper, except where otherwise 
specified, 


Dorcas. By Georgiana M. Crarx. 15 cents. 

The Green Hand. By Gronaz Curries. 15 cents. 
Mr. Leslie of Underwood. “By Mary Parrick. 15 cts. 
Henry Esmond. By W. M. Tuacnmnay. 5 cents. 
The House of Lys. By General Hamiey. 15 cents. 
John Caldigate. By Awrnony Tro.tors. 15 cents. 
Orange Lily. By May Cnomuazun. 10 cents. 

My Sister’s Keeper. By Lat ra M. Lang. 20 cents, 
Mr. Grantley’s Idea. By Joun Esten Cooxe. 25 cts. 
John Halifax, Gentleman. 15 cents. ; 
Basildon. By Mrs. ArrEep W. Hon. 


Lady Lee’s Widowhood. ~ ‘By 
cents. 


15 cents. 


Colonel Hamugy. 15 


‘For a Dream’s Sake.” 
15 cents. 


By Mrs. Hersert Martin. 


Under One Roof. By James Payn. 15 cents. 


That Artful Vicar. 15 cents. 


t@ Hanrer & Brorurns will send any of the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price. 


ew Harrer’s Caratoeur mailed free on receipt of 
Nine Cents in stanups. 





Franklin Square, New York. 





HARPER & BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N.Y, 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 





| Aveusr 23, 1879. 
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THE WET-WATER CLUB IN THEIR GLORY.—1. GOING OUT. 2 COMING IN. 


FACETIA. oume RENEE Scat 


find their 
way home from a long 
distance ?” asks a paper. 
It’s according to the dog. 
If it’s one you want to get 
rid of, he can find his way 
back from California; if 
it’s a good one, he’s apt 
to get lost if he goes 
round the corner. 














“Can dogs 


a 
HAD HIM THERE. 


Paiest. “ You dranken 
sot! The very beasts Of 
the field give you a lesson ! 
They leave off when they 
have quenched their 
thirst.” 

Pappy. “ Yes, yer riv’- e - W pdesas eel 
rence. But where did the gh — Zz ne iit i 
bastes iver come acrass a =F gS oe —_ 
sthrame o’ whiskey ?” 

——>—__——_ 

A legal —_ met 
a brother lawyer one day 
last week, and the follow- 
ing conversation 
place: 

“Well, judge, how is 
business ?” 

“Dull, dull: Iam living 
on faith and a 

“Very good, but I have 
yot past you, for I’m liv- 
ng on charity.” 


took 


a 
FARMER'S LOGIC. 


Farmer Gites. “ Re- 
spect his theological opin- 
jons! Why, look ‘ere, 
mom. He was a-lookin’ 
at that there fleld of oats 
o’ mine the other day, and 
he sez, sez he, ‘ That there’s 
a nice lot o’ youn wheat 
you’ve got, Mister Giles,’ -_—- 














A canny Scotchman in. 
' quired of a fellow-trader: 
| “Ts Colonel —— a man to 
be trusted ?” 

*T think you'd find him 
80,” was the reply. “If 
you trust him once, you'll 
trust him forever.” 

nenttinilpemctaienins 

As a party of gentlemen 
and ladies were climbing 
to the top of a high church 
tower one hot day, a gen- 
tleman remarked, ‘*This 
is rather a spiral flight of 
steps.” To which a lady 
rejoined, ‘* Yes, perspiral,” 
and she wiped her brow 
as she spoke. 


—_—_— 
TIME’S COURSE. 
“You must recollect 
that all I am telling you 
happened one thousand 
eight hundred and seven- 

ty-nine years ago.” 
“Lor, miss, how the 
time do slip away !” 
‘evetinniniliginndinatuibes 
The amount of pin- 
money required by the 
married woman depends 
on whether she uses dia- 
mond pins or rolling-pins. 
~~» 


A DOMESTIC LITTLE 
DRAMA. 


*“*Edwin dearest,” said 
Angelina, looking up from 
an article in her morning 
paper, “‘why do they al- 
ways call a ship ‘she’ ?” 

“Why, my ownest,” re- 
plied Edwin, “can’t you 
guess? Why, because, 
you see, the rigging costs 
more than the hull.” 











sez he. There’s a theo- } io 
logical opinion for ye!” COUNTRY BOARD—“AN OMNIBUS CONNECTS WITH EVERY TRAIN.” 


Angelina’s litle pout 
was delicious, 
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A SUGGESTION TO THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE CENTRAL PARK MENAGERIE, THAT SOME OF THE ANIMALS BE TAUGHT A FEW SIMPLE GAMES, WHICH WOULD HELP THEM PASS AWAY THE LONG TEDIOUS HOURS 


oF SUMMER, AND GIVE INTEREST TO THE OTHERS THAT ARE UNABLE TO TAKE PART. ‘THIS MOVEMENT WOULD BE INDORSED-BY ALL HUMANITARIANS. 








